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Transit Fever: 
JAMES ANDERSON, 


Transit fever is a catarrhal affection of cattle 
met with almost exclusively in cattle that have 
been transported by rail or on sea. It has 
been Known in the North of Scotland for the 
past 18 years, but its incidence increased 
greatly about 13 years ago. It might be 
described as seasonal since it occurs mainly 
from October to February, although it may 
occur at any time, particularly if there is a 
period of cold, wet weather. 


It is found mostly in Irish and Orkney cattle, 
und more recently in cattle from the West of 
Scotland that have been subjected to long, 
tiring journeys. Home-bred cattle are not 
immune and may contract the condition if 
exposed to infection in rail transit or at cattle 
murts. The percentage of cases in home cattle 
is not so high, nor is it so fatal. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that these cattle are 
in better condition, and have not been fatigued 
by long journeys. The condition is not very 
infectious to contact cattle but such cases do 
occur, especially where an infected animal has 
been put into a badly ventilated byre or over- 
crowded fold. I have seen the majority of cattle 
on a farm infected under such conditions. 
ETIOLOGY. 

So far as I know, no specific organism has 
been isolated. Some consider it to be related 
to malignant catarrh, others to haemorrhagic 
septicaemia. Hepburn', in an article on the 
condition in 1925 pointed out that the bipolar 
organism Bacillus  bovisepticus (Pasteurella 
boviseptica) was present in affected lungs in 
almost pure culture. Whatever be the cause, 
there are certain conditions which undoubtedly 
predispose to its occurrence. 


(a) The exposure of cattle to extremes of 
temperature.—This accounts for its appearance 
in cattle that have experienced bad weather on 
board ship necessitating the closing of port- 


*The condition dealt with by Mr. Anderson 
appears to be identical with that described by 
Shirlaw as haemorrhagic septicaemia (Shirlaw, 
J. F. (1938): “ On the existence of haemorrhagic 
septicaemia in the British Isles. Vet. Record. 50. 
38. 1005-1009), and ypon we 
an editorial article (same issue, 
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holes, ete. Over-packing of railway wagons, 
especially when sheeted—a common practice in 
the transport of milk cows—and later exposure 
to cold and wet in cattle pens or fields. 

(b) The housing of these cattle in badly 
ventilated byres or folds. 

(c) Debilitating causes.—It is frequently met 
with in stirks that are in lean condition, and 
is very fatal in this class. Any circumstance 
that tends to lower the vitality of the animals 
may be looked upon as a contributory cause. 
Animals that have been bruised and injured 
during transit are often attacked. In-calf cows 
fatigued by a long journey are prone to the 
condition. Common colds and parasitic infesta- 
tion of the Jungs and alimentary tract also 
predispose to an attack. 


SYMPTOMS, 


The initial symptoms are very misleading to 
the owner, who is quite unaware of anything 
being amiss until about the sixth to the tenth 
day after the date of purchase when one or 
more of the new arrivals are found to be 
unwell, showing symptoms of a catarrhal 
nature—discharge from eyes, nose and mouth, 
rise in temperature, and slight loss of appetite. 
There is nothing to indicate to the farmer that 
the condition is serious. If not immediately 
taken in hand, the condition of the animal 
becomes rapidly worse. It stands in a_ stiff, 
rigid position, and is disinclined to move, head 
carried low and = extending forward, ears 
dropping backward. The temperature is from 
104° to 108°, there are occasional rigors, the 
pulse is fast and running down, respirations 
show little departure from normal. There may 
be an occasional short, suppressed cough, but 
it is not always present. Discharge from eyes 
and nose becomes more mucopurulent. In the 
respiratory form the lungs become involved, 
and auscultation of the chest reveals a bron- 
chitis or broncho-pneumonia. Respirations 
become quicker and painful, and accompanied 
by moaning; the animal may go down and be 
unable to rise. 

In the alimentary form the animal refuses 
food; it stands crouched up; there is occasional 
grinding of the teeth, and cessation of rumina- 
tion accompanied by a degree of constipation. 


B 
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Temperature 104° to 108°, pulse fast and 
running down; a short, painful grunt develops 
—abomasitis; constipation is usually followed 
by diarrhoea. This type of case is frequently 
complicated by the owner giving a purgative to 
relieve the constipation. There exists a third 
type where the animal develops an intense 
pleuro-pneumonia and dies with no premonitory 
catarrhal discharge. In this form of the 
disease, the animal shows no evidence of illness 
for the first two days after coming home. On 
the third day it is found to be somewhat off 
colour, but showing no definite symptoms. The 
following day it is very much worse, sinking 
rapidly, and dies that night. This type has 
been considered by some to be haemorrhagic 
septicaemia. 


DIAGNOSIs. 


The history of the journey and the type of 
illness presented leave one in little doubt. The 
condition may be mistaken for hoose, but the 
type of cough, its rapid onset, and its short and 
fatal course should eliminate that condition. 


PROGNOSIS. 


Mortality is fairly high. If the affection be 
of the mild catarrhal type, and appetite is 
maintained, then prognosis is quite good. If 
the animals have been home only for a few 
days when first the case occurs, there will 
probably be a few more cases. The tempera- 
tures of all newly purchased animals should be 
taken, and all showing a rise should be segre- 
gated and nursed. If the cattle have been home 
for a fortnight to three weeks before a case 
occurs, it is unlikely the disease will cause 
much trouble provided hygienic measures are 
adopted to control it. 


Post-MoRTEM EXAMINATION, 


The apical and cardiac lobes of the lungs 
show fairly constant lesions, patches of 
hepatisation here and there, giving on section 
the appearance of a lobar pneumonia. Some- 
times there is a sero-fibrinous deposit on the 
pleura. In the acute, three-day type one 
occasionally finds a quantity of blood-stained 
fiuid in the thoracic cavity. I have never seen 
this in any of the other types. In the abdomen 
there may be a more or less extensive peritoni- 
tis, inflammatory changes in rumen, reticulum, 
abomasum and small intestines. The liver is 
pale and clay coloured, soft and friable, and 
the kidneys are congested. 


PROPHYLAXIS, 


Avoid, as far as possible, over-fatiguing 
animals prior to shipping. Cattle should be tied 
by the head and have ample space to lie and 
rise on board ship; ventilation should be good. 
On rail, animals should travel in open wagons 


and not be overcrowded. Cattle lairages should 
be comfortable and well aired to ensure that 
animals can rest, and with a good water supply. 
On arrival at the farm these animals should 
not be housed in byres or folds: rather, for 
the first 14 days they should be housed in an 
open shed, well and comfortably bedded. They 
should be turned out every day if the weather 
is at all favourable. They should be carefully 
looked over every day, and any animal showing 
evidence of being off colour should be isolated 
for veterinary examination. Some _ practi- 
tioners claim beneficial results from the use of 
haemorrhagic septicaemia vaccine, but I am 
quite convinced that the main factor in the 
control and prevention of this disease is atten- 
tion to the hygienic housing and comfort of the 
animals. 


TREATMENT. 


Do not keep many affected animals together 
in the same shed; break them into small lots of 
two or three—this ensures rest and more rapid 
recovery. Medicinal treatment is directed to 
controlling the temperature and maintaining 
the appetite. Clothe them while running 
temperatures, give plenty of fresh air, and 
ample dry bedding. 


REFERENCE 
‘HEPBURN, W. (1925.) Vel. Record. 5, 3. 201-204. 


CURTAILMENT OF MEDICAL TRAINING IN 
GERMANY 


The Berlin correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, in a message dated December 22nd, 
1938, observes: “It is announced to-day that the 
period of training for doctors at the universi- 
ties has been cut by a year. Previously seven 
— were needed by the medical student before 

e could qualify fully as a practitioner. He 
studied 12 terms of six months, taking his final 
examinations in the last term. From_ then 
followed two more terms, during which he 
practised unofficially, as it were, before receiv- 
ing his final diploma and being entitled to set 
up as a registered medical practitioner. The 
period of study has now been reduced to ten 
six-month terms, but the two terms of practical 
work have been retained. 

“There is a general shortage of men in the 
professions, including school teachers, but the 
shortage in the medical profession is particularly 
acute because of the recent removal of Jews. 
The medical profession was one in which the 
Jews were particularly strongly represented. In 
1935 there were 4,800 “ non-Aryan ” doctors in 
Germany, not including Austria. When a few 
weeks ago Jews were debarred altogether from 
the medical profession it is calculated that 
somewhere between 3,000 and 4,000 doctors were 
removed from the register in Germany alone. 
Since the removal of the Jews the work of 
“Aryan” doctors has been greatly increased, 
probably out of proportion to the actual number 
of Jews removed, for Jewish doctors were 
especially popular among the poorer classes.” 
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(Continued from page 47) 


Discussion on the Evoking of Immunity 


Cultivation of the causal organism of pleuro- 
pneumonia, first reduces its virulence while the 
immunising power is retained. If its cultiva- 
tion is continued the period requred to set up 
immunity lengthens until the culture is not 
only avirulent but ceases to provoke any 
immunity. Further, as already stated, the 
stages at which these changes take place would 
appear to depend not only on the “ parasite” 
but also on the host. 

In an attempt to correlate these findings the 
author suggests that the organism be given 
three attributes, i.e. (a) a lethal factor, (b) 
the power to evoke immunity, and finally, (c) 
the ability to continue growing in artificial 
media when the two other attributes have been 
lost. These attributes can be graphically 
represented for'a given strain in a given type 
of host, by lines the length of which would 
denote the generation at which the organism 
loses firstly its lethal factor and then its 
immunogenic property. 

To return to the first or lethal factor, it is 
known that this is not lost suddently but, appar- 
ently, gradually. Hence this is representable 
not only as a line to show when this factor 
disappears completely, but also it can represent 
the gradual loss of the ability to kill the host, 
i.e., the numerical fraction of the total number 
of animals which succumb in a group inoculated 
with various generations. 

The second, or immunogenic factor, can also 
be represented by two co-ordinates; the vertical 
showing the passages and the horizontal the 
time required to set up an immunity when a 
given dose of the various generations is 
inoculated into a stated type of cattle. 

Thus, for a given strain in a given type of 
host, a graphic representation of the facts can 
be made, as in the illustration shown in the 
diagram. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the vertical 
co-ordinates, representing the number of pas- 
sages, can be varied with respect to the two 
finite factors, respectively, according to the 
type of host under consideration. Similarly, 
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the amount and distribution of the two com- 
ponents composing the lethal and immunogenie 
columns will vary with the strain of virus 
under consideration, 

The line AB for a given strain in a stated 
host therefore represents the lowest “safe” 
limit from which to manufacture a vaccine, 
Similarly, a line such as CD can show the upper 
limit where the power still remains to produce 
immunity in a reasonable period of time. 

Thus in the case of the Kenya cultures 
utilised in the present experiments in Barotse 
cattle, the 11th to 39th generations would fall 
within the lines AB and CD. 

Again, the line AB in the case of Bennett’s 
(1932) strain in the Sudan cattle would repre- 
sent the 17th generation of culture, whilst the 
same line represents only the 2nd generation of 
Bennett’s strain in the Gold Coast cattle 
(Stewart, 19386), This is an attempt to corre- 
late the findings made by different workers 
under various conditions in different parts of 
Africa, 

The culture-vaccine has been extensively used 
in the Sudan, Kenya, Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast with, on the whole, very satisfactory 
results, The reported work from Tanganyika 
is not always favourable, Sheedy (1923) 
wrote, “ Owing to the continued unsatisfactory 
results, attributable to deterioration of the 
vaccine in transit .. . further operations were 
abandoned.” Reid (1934) reported that 
animals which had received one dose of the 
6th and Sth generation cf culture vaccine suc- 
cumbed to the disease a year later. Reid 


_ 
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(1935) stated “a complete solid immunity is 
not engendered.” 


ATTEMPTS TO COMBINE CULTURE VACCINE WITH 
Active Virus 

From a consideration of the literature it can 
be assumed that it is the considered opinion 
of many authorities that, where the Willems’ 
method is used, those animals which survive 
after re-acting acquire an unequivocal 
immunity. On the other hand, as already 
shown, it was found that the Mashukulumbwe 
cattle were very refractory to immunisation. 
An experiment in which animals which had 
already received various amounts of culture 
vaccine were then inoculated with live virus in 
the tail was carried out and is here described. 
EXPERIMENT XIV. (v0, resulls in Table XXII.) 
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spread of virus, as the animals were high grade 
Afrikander bulls imported into Barotseland for 
distribution to the Boma herd. 

The three animals which had _ previously 
received two doses of culture-virus, also did 
not show any temperature reactions, The tail 
reactions were mild. 

The four animals which had only received 
one dose of culture-virus reacted as follows: 
two showed no temperature reaction and the 
local lesions were limited to the exudation of 
virus-serum from the hair follicles; the other 
two showed a_ temperature reaction with 
extensive spread of virus up the tail into the 
pelvis, necessitating slaughter in extremis. 

The susceptible control, inoculated in the 
tail, had a temperature reaction and there was 
a very severe and rapid spread of virus which 


Taste XXII. 
Inoculation of 0-5 c.c. Virus into the Tail. Mashukulumbwe Stock 


Inoculation History. 


Period Since Reaction. 


No. Description. Result. 
No. of Doses. Generation. First Dose. Last Dose.  T. S. E. D. 
(Days.) (Days.) 

3 Bull 3 13, 14, 17 126 86 0 1 x 0 x Survived 
88 Bull 3 42, 45, 47 117 64 0 1 x 0 x os 

99 Bull 3 29, 32, 34 117 64 0 1 x 0 x 

39 Cow 3 39, 41, 42 152 117 0 1 v0 0 0 

o4 Calf 2 17 and 18 86 64 0 2 t 0 0 
102 Cow 2 32 and 34 86 64 0 3 + 0 0 
196 Cow 2 45 and 47 86 64 0 2 ? 0 0 s 

18 Calf 1 34 64 x 4 t x x Died 

93 Calt 1 34 64 0 2 t 0 0 Survived 
24 Calf 1 47 64 x 5 t x x Died 

2 Yearling 1 47 64 0 2 t i) 0 Survived 
35 Cow Susceptible Control Tail Inoculation x 3 + x x Survived 
dl Cow x 10 it) x 0 Died 


In column Tx.—Temperature reaction. 
S1.—Swelling size, ‘* small.” 


Susceptible Control Shoulder Inoculation 


2.—Swelling size, large egg, etc., as in previous report. 


Ex.—Small exudation of serum for two days. 


+—Continuous exudation of serym for many days. 
Dx.—Diffusion or spread of virus up the tail. 


Cx.—Tail ring cauterised. 


It will be seen that animals which had 
received three, two or only one dose of cultured 
virus vaccine were tested by the inoculation of 
dS ce. of virus in 50 per cent. glycerine. This 
glycerine-virus mixture had been kept for a 
week in cold store, All the animals in this 
particular experiment were Mashukulumbwe 
cattle, which are more difficult to immunise 
than the Sesheke cattle, 

The result of this experiment showed that 
three previous inoculations with culture-virus 
did prevent a temperature reaction following 
inoculation of virus into the tail, Three of the 
four animals in this group had their tails 
seared, not because of the severity of the tail 
reaction, but to guard against any possible 


was with difficulty controlled by searing the tail; 
the other control animal, inoculated in the 
shoulder, was killed on the 21st day in extremis. 

The conclusion drawn from this experiment 
is that it would require at least two doses of 
culture-virus, in Mashukulumbwe cattle, to give 
sufficient protection for safety against the tail 
inoculation with fully active virus. It must, 
however, be pointed out that the * rest period,” 
that is, the period since the animals received 
their first dose of cultured virus, was at the 
lowest (two months) in the group that had only 
received one dose of culture-virus. 

Duration OF (1SS8S8), 
before the Committee enquiring into this 
disease, stated: “I have never Known an animal 
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successfully inoculated to succumb or even con- 
tract the disease.” Similar observations were 
made: by the majority of subsequent authors 
when referring to the method of vaccination 
with fully active virus. McCall (1888) stated 
that disease had been recorded in inoculated 
cattle. He did not, however, state at what time 
after inoculation the disease was observed. 

Bennett (1932), who employed culture 
vaccine, stated that “ The immunity produced 
is of considerable duration” and that local 
tests had shown it to last for at least two 
years, 

Throughout the work at Machili a number 
of animals were set aside from groups in which 
immunity had been demonstrated, This work 
is incomplete and these will be tested for 
immunity at later dates, 


“ LuNGERS "—Do TuHey HARBOUR THE VIRUS? 


“TLunger ” is the name generally applied to 
an animal that has recovered from the natural 
disease and has evidence of having had the 
disease in the form of sears, consolidated lung 
tissue or encapsulated dead material in the 
thoracie cavity, 

Two divergent opinions have been expressed, 
one that the “lunger ” is harmless, the other 
that the “ lunger ” harbours the virus and may, 
or can, disseminate the disease. The question 
of whether an animal once a “lunger” is 
always a “lunger,” in other words, can a 
“unger” ultimately become completely free of 
the virus, has also been discussed. 

The evidence in the literature on this point 
is conflicting. The following are a few of the 
more recent observations: Hayes (1926) stated 
“There seems to be little doubt that this 
animal has harboured the virus in an old lesion 
for four years and the factor that gave rise 
to the relapse was the moving of the bull... 
and anaplamosis.”. Again, The so-called 
‘lunger’ is not of a certainty the sole agent 
of the spread of the disease here.” A few 
years previously, writing from the same colony, 
McCall (1921) said: “... lends colour to the 
belief that ‘old lungers’ are not such an 
important factor in pleuro-pneumonia.” Wood- 
ruff (1934), writing of Australian conditions, 
stated “. .. experience at the present time 
fully supports older British experience that old 
lungers with encapsulated and necrotic foci 
in their lungs are the greatest source of danger 
and the chief factor in causing new outbreaks.” 

Walker (1929) stated: “ Virus was found to 
exist in the lesions of cattle which were known 
to have contracted pleuro-pneumonia about 
twelve months previously; on the other hand, 
material collected from cattle known to have 
been infected for a similar period did not trans- 
mit .pleuro-pneumonia.” Walker (1924) found 
encapsulated lesiens 12 toe 32 days after the 
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onset of symptoms. Daubney (1935) placed 
seven healthy animals with “three cattle 
chronically — affected.” None showed the 
clinical disease, At post-mortem examination 
two showed lesions and five did not. One of 
those showing lesions had proved positive to 
the agglutinin test, However, when five healthy 
attle were placed for ten days with four acute 
cases, two gave a temperature reaction and 
were shown to be infected at post-mortem 
examination; three gave a positive agglutinin 
test, but the other two although negative to 
the agglutinin test, were those that were proved 
to have become infected, Daubney considers a 
small plaque-like swelling following the injec- 
tion of suspected material as evidence of the 
presence of viable virus, During a discussion 
on this point Mr, Daubney informed the 
author that strains have been isolated in 
Kenya which react thus on subcutaneous 
inoculation and do not cause death in the 
majority of cattle inoculated. Nocard and 
Roux (1898), on the other hand, were emphatic 
in stating that in those animals that recovered 
after inoculation with live virus, the swelling 
was immense and “ souvent suivi de mort.” 


The author's experience in Barotseland 
has been in accordance with that of Necard 
and Roux and, in the experiments here 
described, it has been concluded that material 
being tested subcutaneously for the presence of 
viable virus gave a positive only when the test 
animal had an immense swelling which usually 
terminated fatally. The swelling that follows 
the injection of fully active virus is, even in the 
early stages, characterised by its flat plaque- 
like, well-defined nature. 


EXPERIMENT XV. 


By courtesy of the Zambesi Sawmills Com- 
pany a number of their oxen, which had con- 
tracted pleuro-pheumonia before inoculation 
with culture-virus and had recovered, were 
slaughtered. These oxen had contracted the 
disease four months previously to slaughter, 
They were in fair condition and had been 
worked since their recovery, Each ox was 
hustled for several minutes to try and bring on 
a cough. Only one of the five did emit an 
unmistakable pleuro-pneumonia cough, These 
animals were slaughtered and the chest cavities 
opened aseptically, Every animal had _ solid 
lumps in the healthy lung tissue. These encap- 
sulated abscesses varied in size from that of a 
duck’s egg to that of a large orange. On cut- 
ting into the lumps yellow creamy pus 
emerged. This pus had an extremely pungent 
and putrid odour, In every big abscess there 
was a free piece of tissue floating in the 
liquid) pus. This’ tissue could) be recog- 
nised as hepatised lung tissue still possessing 
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the “marbled” appearance of the pleuro- 
pneumonia lung. portion of the pus- 
besmeared marbled tissue, together with a part 
of the thick, gristly abscess wall was removed 
from each animal and placed into a sterilised 
ground-glass-stoppered bottle, Each portion of 
tissue thus collected was minced in a separate 
sterilised sausage machine and the minced 
material was subsequently squeezed through 
sterilised butter muslin. In this way, 10 c.c. 
to 50¢.c, of putrid, bloodstained, puce-coloured 
liquid was obtained from each sample. Of this 
liquid 10 ¢.c. were taken from each stock and 
injected subcutaneously into a healthy sus- 
ceptible animal. 

As the result of this inoculation, a swelling 
the size of a large hen’s egg was present the 
following day, This well-demarcated swelling 
increased to the size of an orange and by the 
fifth to the tenth day had softened, finally 
bursting with the release of much pus. Whilst 
the abscess was developing rapidly, a slower 
growing but firm “ plaque-like” area slightly 
raised above the rest of the normal surface 
appeared, This infiltrated itself into all the 
surrounding tissue and when the test animal 
was eventually killed in extremis it presented 
a picture of a typical lesion produced by the 
virus of pleuro-pneumonia, On cutting medially 
through the opened abscess and the large 
swelling a typical abscess with a thick wall 
was found, The pus could be seen to have 
pocketed some considerable distance from the 
focal abscess into the interstices of the various 
tissues, following closely the “ marble veins” 
of the pleuro-pneumonia reaction. On the peri- 
phery of the swellings lesions, similar to the 
muscular lesions produced by the virus of 
pleuro-pneumonia, were seen. On cutting into 
this area a copious flow of straw-coloured 
serum oozed from the cut surfaces. As a 
further confirmation of the existence of the 
virus 10 c.c. of the clear virus serum was 
collected from the periphery of the lesioh of 
calf No, 179, and injected into calf No. 164. 
The latter calf died on the 27th day after 
inoculation, having shown symptoms and lesions 
similar to those produced when a_ susceptible 
animal is inoculated with pleuro-pneumonia 
virus known to be “ pure.” Furthermore, the 
lesion appeared to be “ pure” and free from any 
suppuration. This latter finding, which sug- 
gests that it is possible to “ purify,” i.e., free 
the virus from a “ lunger” of suppurative and 
other concomitant organisms, is of great prac- 
tical value. Thus there is now always a possi- 
bility of obtaining virus from a “lunger” 
recently recovered, without having to seek an 
animal in the acute stage of the disease. 
During the “dry season” active  pleuro- 


pneumonia is almost unknown in Barotseland, 
but if a fairly recently recovered animal can 
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be found the virus should be obtainable by 
passaging and “ purifying,” as described above. 

The second fact that emerges from this 
investigation, especially after noting the course 
of the disease in calf No, 164, is that the 
virus recovered from a “ lunger ” appears to be 
absolutely identical to that from an active case 
of the pneumonic disease occurring under 
natural conditions. The prolonged incarceration 
of the virus, amongst much pus in the encapsu- 
luted abscess, appears to have no detrimental 
effect on its pathogenicity. 


Taste XXIII. 
Attempts to obtain Virus from Recovered Animals. 


Descrip- Con- 

No. _ tion. Donor. Result. clusion. 

178 Cow Ox recovered 4 months KI9 Virus 
present 

179 Calf be D39 Be 

174 Cow K21 

182 Cow KI17 

180 Cow K22 

120 Yearling Ox recovered 6 months K25 Po 

150 Yearling fe Survived No virus 
present 

272 Ox Ex 3 oxen—10 months ie “ 


Thus, the lungs of five animals, which had 
contracted pleuro-pneumonia under natural 
conditions four months previously, still 
possessed recognisable “ marbled” tissue in the 
sequestra. The virus was demonstrable in these 
sequestra by the inoculation of susceptible 
animals, 

However, six months after contracting the 
disease only one of three animals examined 
had recognisable “marbled” lung tissue 
in the encapsulated sequestrum. The other 
two animals had extensive adhesions and 
small, hard nodules about the size of a hen’s 
egg which contained creamy pus but no recog- 
nisable lung tissue. The presence of virus in 
the sequestrum from the one donor-animal was 
demonstrated by inoculating the material into 
a susceptible animal. The material collected 
from the other two animals which had no 
sequestra in their lungs evoked small abscesses 
on inoculation into susceptible animals. These 
abscesses burst and soon cleared up, the 
animals making an uneventful recovery. 

Three oxen were killed ten months after 
contracting the natural disease, All had exten- 
sive adhesions in the thoracic cavity. One had 
a very small (size of a hen’s egg) encapsulated 
abscess, another had an abscess about the size 
of an orange and the third no abscess at all in 
the lung. Material from the abscesses and also 
from the adhesions was collected and inoculated 
into a susceptible animal, This animal devel- 
oped a small discrete transient abscess at the 
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seat of inoculation but survived without other 
sequelae, 

These results are of some interest, It is 
evident that the number of recovered animals 
examined is small, but the results to date 
are so definite and clear-cut that some cogni- 
zance must be taken of the findings. It would 
appear that the danger of a recovered animal 
(“ lunger ”) acting as a “carrier” of pleuro- 
pheumonia decreases with time. The longer a 
“Junger” survives, the less dangerous it 
becomes. Exactly at what time after an active 
attack of the disease a “ lunger” can be con- 
sidered safe it is not possible to say with cer- 
tainty. It is doubtful whether virus could 
ever be demonstrated, by animal inoculation, in 
an animal which had 15 months’ previously 
recovered from  pleuro-pneumonia contracted 
under natural conditions in Barotseland. 

In Table XXIV will be found the summary 
of experiments made in inoculating lung 
material from five old native cows, These cows 
had been vaccinated and later survived a test 
dose of virus. They were very probably animals 
which had, some time during their life, con- 
tracted pleuro-pneumonia and recovered. Four 
showed lung adhesions and the fifth revealed 
an encapsulated abscess containing creamy pus 
when slaughtered, but no lung sequestrum. 
Material from the four animals which only had 
adhesions was collected and inoculated into a 
susceptible animal, The encapsulated abscess 
from the fifth cow was similarly treated. The 
test animals recovered after a smail transient 
abscess had formed at the seat of inoculation. 
(7. Table XXIV.) 


TaBLeE XXIV 


Attempts to Recover Virus from Indigenous Native 
Cattle after Vaccination. 


Descrip- Con- 
No. tion. Donor. Result. clusion. 


161 Cow Adhesion ex 4 head Survived No virus 
present 


162 Calf Old lesion ex 1 head 


It is very satisfactory to be able to report 
that no virus could be detected in the lungs of 
five Barotse cows which had been vaccinated 
and then had received a test dose of fully 
infective virus. 

The author is inclined to the belief that one 
would expect to find viable virus in an encap- 
sulated lesion so long as there is some recog- 
nisable hepatised lung tissue, Where this type 
of lesion had been completely resolved no virus 
could be demonstrated, It therefore depends 


on how soon complete liquefaction of the 
sequestrum takes place as to when a “lunger” 
might be free of virus, 


This must depend to 
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some extent on the original size of the area 
sequestrated, On no occasion has it been pos- 
sible to demonstrate virus in a completely 
healed lesion when only cicatricial tissue 
remains. Walker (1923) found no virus in 
a bovine whose lesion described as 
“sequestrum almost absorbed,’ whilst in 
another case where the “ sequestrum was under- 
going liquefaetion,” the virus was recovered. 

Hall and Beaton (1931) stated: “It was 
difficult to believe that any trace of virus could 
remain active in such a degenerated mass.” 

Although it is essential to examine the 
tissues of “lungers” for the presence or 
absence of virus in considering the possibility 
that “lungers” might disseminate  pleuro- 
pneumonia, the finding of any active virus does 
not prove that such animals could originate an 
outbreak. Admittedly such animals must be 
considered dangerous and be treated with great 
suspicion but controlled work has 
been reported which defines the conditions 
necessary for a “lunger” to pass on the 
disease to susceptible animals, Such investi- 
gations are hampered by the nature of this 
disease. Daubney (1935) demonstrated this 
difficulty well in his attempts to produce the 
lung lesions by inoculation. He succeeded in 
producing the condition in only one animal, by 
the intravenous inoculation of virus embodied 
in agar pellets. Until some progress’ is 
made in the reproducing of the disease under 
controlled and definable conditions, the question 
whether “ lungers” are capable of passing on 
the disease must remain an open one. 

History of Calf No, 127, born soon after 
Mother had Reacted to Virus.—This calf was 
born of a dam which had just recovered from 
a very severe reaction to virus. The calf had 
grossly enlarged carpal and tarsal joints and 
was unable to stand. (v. photograph on 
page 39. Vet. Record. 51. 2.) This calf was 
able to walk when a month old and the swelling 
of the joints diminished considerably, The 
ealf was nurtured normally until it was six 
months old, when it was noticed that it 
stumbled about as if it had impaired sight. 
Careful examination showed.that the eyes were 
bulging under tension and the cornea cloudy. 
The calf could detect the presence of a person 
but apparently only vaguely. It blundered 
into smaller objects. The calf became gradu- 
ally completely blind. It was then slaughtered 
and the eyes were enucleated, Examination of 
these eyes revealed a bulging cornea caused 
by the high pressure of the aqueous humour. 
The cornea was opaque and milky white. The 
lens, which shelled out normally, appeared 
clear and healthy. The only abnormalities 
noted on macrosecpic examination were 
increased pressure within the eye and the 
opaque cornea, 


| 
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The carpal and tarsal joints were also dis- 
sected, but except for the thickened synovial 
membranes, no macroscopic abnormality was 
noted, All other organs were normal. One eye 
and the synovial tissue from the joints were 
minced, Fluid from these tissues was extracted 
and injected into cow No, 281. On the fourth 
day this cow showed a local swelling at the 
seat of inoculation which spread extra- 
ordinarily rapidly until the whole neck, dewlap, 
brisket and scapular regions were affected, The 
temperature was elevated, and on the morning 
of the seventh day, it reached 108° F, The 
temperature then oscillated between 102° and 
106° F. The cow was finally destroyed on the 
17th day in extremis and on post-mortem 
examination the lesion appeared to be typical 
of that caused by the virus of pleuro- 
pheumonia. 

Turner, Campbell and Dick (1935) reported 
having often recovered the virus from the 
foetus of infected cattle, goats and rabbits, 


EpUcATION OF NATIVE CATTLE OWNERS AND 
EXPERIMENTS IN THE FIELD 


Whilst the investigations into the efficacy of 
the culture-virus vaccine were being pursued, 
the local Barotse natives were encouraged to 
take an interest in the work of this station. 


It may be of interest to give a brief sketch 
of the approach which has been made to the 
problem of interesting the village natives. All 
the discussions have been with the Khotlas, 
utilising not only the Native Government, but 
also accepting the help offered by the Pro- 
vincial Administration officials, In fact, no 
discussion as yet has taken place between the 
Khotlas and a member of the Veterinary 
Department of the station without the presence 
of an administration official. a 


Firstly, the indunas were encouraged to visit 
the station and see for themselves all that was 
going on, As soon as the experiments with 
Government-owned cattle justified it, the offer 
of one of the chiefs to_lend young stock was 
accepted. After these yearlings had been vac- 
cinated they returned to their owner, except 
for seven cattle which were tested with virus. 
These have also now been returned. The 
more enlightened indunas soon became 
impressed by the results of vaccination which 
they saw and were extremely interested in the 
work on the station. 


The returning of the young cattle in fit and 
healthy condition convinced even many of the 
less enlightened and sceptical natives of the 
benefits of inoculation. It had been feared that 
propagation of correct information amongst the 
Sesheke natives would be difficult, The 
accepting, vaccinating, and returning of these 
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young cattle produced results more gratifying 
than had been hoped for, The immediate result 
was a restless impatience among the natives, 
who had seen these young. cattle return, for 
general inoculations to begin. At this stage the 
local natives around Sesheke had been success- 
fully drawn into the campaign, but it 
must be admitted that outlying villages still 
knew little of the “ cattle medicine.” However, 
by action, example and personal contact it had 
been possible to enlist the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the natives around the capital 
villages of the district, and, as soon as the work 
had been commenced at Sesheke the news 
spread. There appeared to be no reason why 
outlying villages should not be successfully 
brought into the campaign by this process. 


On Monday, November 28th, 1937, in the 
presence of the Director of Veterinary Services, 
the District Commissioner, the District Officer, 
District Veterinary Officer and Government 
Stock Inspector, field experiments were com- 
menced at Sesheke amongst the cattle of the 
more important indunas, The kraals for col- 
lecting and inoculating cattle, huts for carriers, 
wood for fires and outbuildings had been 
erected or provided by local natives. In the 
presence of a representative assembly of 
indunas the tield experiments were inaugurated 
by the inoculation of 437 head of cattle, 


A European member of the Veterinary 
Department had promised to be with the cattle 
and inspect them daily until the cattle were dis- 
charged. Government Stock Inspector Betts 
Was stationed with these cattle. It is gratify- 
ing to report that he was welcomed by the 
hatives. Not only did he inspect the inoculated 
cattle, but the natives voluntarily called upon 
him to make post-mortem examinations on all 
animals that died from -diverse causes, It is 
necessary to reiterate here that personal con- 
tact is, in the writer’s opinion, the only sure 
way to enlist and maintain the co-operation of 
the local natives. 


To establish this contact, it is necessary to 
meet the native in his own village. The mind of a 
native who is called up for a specific reason and 
who has to travel some distance is not the 
same as that of a native in his) own 
village, The former is a “mind on guard,” 
and the latter is a candid mind enriched by 
the contentment of being “ at home.” 


The field experiments were started before the 
major campaign for the following reasons: for 
purposes of propaganda, to test out the proposed 
field organisation, to satisfy the restless 
impatience of cattle-owners, to convince the 
more sceptical natives of the good to be derived 
from the inoculations and, finally, to test out 
under field organisation the transport of virus, 
rations, ete. 
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EXPERIMENT XVI. 


Notes on the Length of Time the Virus may 
Remain Infective in Preservative when Stored 
in an Ordinary Household’ Refrigerator.— 
The virus, collected as carefully as possible and 
as already described, was stored on the freezing 
unit of an Electrolux refrigerator, At intervals, 
1 «ec, of the stored virus mixture was inocu- 
lated into susceptible animals. (vw. Table X XV.) 


TABLE XXV. 


Virus Period of 


No. Storage. Test Animal. Conclusions. 

38 32 days 105 D19 days Virus alive 

60, 107 survived » dead 

104 46 days 42 survived Virus dead 
104 63 days 98 K25 days Virus alive 
110 K19 days Virus alive 


13 days 


From these results it will be seen that virus 
can be kept alive stored in = a 
household refrigerator, after collecting under 
field conditions, for a month with certainty, 
but often much longer. The virus serum was 
added to an equal volume of glycerine-saline 
preservative and the test consisted of 1 ¢.c. of 
this mixture injected subcutaneously into a 
susceptible animal. It is of interest to note 
that the virus kept as described above, appar- 
ently dies gradually. This fact was observed 
almost by accident. Virus, ex cow No. 110, 
failed to infect a susceptible animal when used 
in a 1 ec. dose after 95 days storage, but when 
30 ¢.c. of the same mixture were injected on the 
109th day of storage a fatal reaction was 
evoked. 


The above table shows that two samples of 
the virus were viable, under these conditions, 
for at least a month. One strain (ex 110), 
survived for at least two months, 


It must be borne in mind that these experi- 
ments were undertaken under conditions that 
cannot accurately be defined, Such factors as 
the pH of the resultant mixture, variation in 
the storage temperature and infective strength 
(or in other words the number of minimum 
infective doses per c.c. of the original fluid) 
were not measured or recorded, In spite of 
these shortcomings, the information obtained is 
of some value. 

Does Continuous Passaging by Subcutaneous 
Innoculations in any way Increase or Decrease 
the Virulence of the Virus or Cause any Change 
the Lesions Produced?—The author’ con- 
sidered it of importance, in any scheme for 
eradicating pleuro-pneumonia in Barotseland, to 
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have a constant supply of fully infective virus. 
Such virus is necessary especially for immunity 
tests. 

In the majority of cases of animals inocu- 
lated subcutaneously with uncontaminated fully 
infective virus, the course of the artificial 
disease has been as follows: A swelling begins 
to show itself on the third to the fifth day. 
This increases in size till death results. The 
swellings at death are usually of immense size, 
spreading over the whole fore-quarter from the 
neck to the back of the shoulder. On cutting 
into this swelling, large quantities of clear, 
straw-coloured serum well out from the cut 
surfaces, Extensive necrosis rarely sets in as 
death is rapid, giving but little time or oppor- 
tunity for it to manifest itself, There is 
invariably a rise of temperature. It is neces- 
sary to emphasise the rise of temperature, the 
nature of the swelling and the absence of 
necrosis with its secondary complications, 
because death overtakes the susceptible 
animals early. 

On the other hand, in those vaccinated ani- 
mals which have been recorded as “ resistant ” 
all these sequelae were not observed, 


EXPERIMENT XVII. 


Up to the 10th passage nothing noteworthy 
was observed, Calf No, 154 was killed on the 
21st day of the artificially induced disease. It 
had a swelling the size of a man’s head at 
the site of inoculation, This swelling, on 
incision, was remarkably “dry.” The flesi was 
white, but there was an absence of serum. The 
cut surfaces of the lesion did not ooze serum as 
is usually the case in the disease produced by 
inoculation. Some material from this calf was 
sent to Kabete Laboratory, Kenya, from which 
the virus was successfully recovered. The 11th 
passage into a yearling, No. 158, proved fatal 
on the 19th day and the lesion was again 
“dry.” The 12th passage was made into year- 
ling No. 171. This calf showed the usual swell- 
ing and temperature reaction but eventually 
recovered, The original material, inoculated 
into calf No. 154, had also been injected into 
a number of animals which had been previously 
inoculated with vaccine, Three of these ani- 
mals succumbed to the artificially induced 
disease, The course of the disease was rapid 
and the swellings enormous which, on incision, 
oozed much serum, As is shown in Table X the 
material from one of these three animals, No. 
167, was passaged into cow No. 157 producing 
a very extensive lesion with a profusion of 
serum, The next passage was into No, 151 
which was killed on the 17th day and the lesion 
had a moderate amount of serum. Virus from 
this cow was injected into three animals. 
No. 291, a susceptible control, was killed on the 
19th day of the disease, The lesion was dry. 
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The other two animals, which were partially 
vaccinated animals, on the other hand, had 
extensive enormous swellings. 
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when the virus died through prolonged storage, 
this happened gradually and not suddenly. 
With this observation in mind, the increased 


TasLe XXVI. 


Original First Side Second Side 
Donor Results. Lesion. Branch. Result. Lesion. Branch. Result. Lesion. 
Ist Passage Cow 38 KIl Wet 
2nd Cow 115 KI9 
3rd “ Cow 113 D23 
4th Cow 101 K13 
5th Cow 95 D23 
6th Cow 37 K21 
ith Cow 51 K21 = 
8th Cow 153 K17 
9th Yearling 177 D22 
10th a Calf 154 K21 Dry xCalf 167 K24 Wet 
llth Yearling 158 Cow 157 K21 
12th we Calf 171 5T.T. Resolved Cow 151 K17 ~ 
13th i Cow 291 K22 Dry xCow 170 K16 Wet 


x.—Negative phase animal. 
K.—Killed in extremis. 

D.— Died. 

R.—Recovered. 


Numerals.—Number of days after virus injection. 


There was a suggestion that as a result of 
the virus passage by subcutaneous inocuiation 
it lost part of its virulence, More remarkable, 
however, was the fact that the virulence was 
apparently rapidly restored if the virus was 
passaged through an animal which had received 
vaccine but had not acquired an immunity. It 
was possible that the animals were hyper- 
susceptible at this “ negative phase” in the 
development of immunity. 


SUMMARY 

(a) The Kenya Vaccine derived from the 
11th to 45th generation proved harmless to 
Barotse and Mashukulumbwe boyvines of all 
ages, 

(b) Reactions to the inoculation of the vac- 
cine were mild and were found more often in 
Barotse than Mashukulumbwe cattle. 

(c) A good immunity was evoked in the 
Barotse cattle but only 30 to 60 per cent, of 
the Mashukulumbwe cattle could be = success- 
fully immunised. 

(d) The immunity was evoked sooner if the 
dose of vaccine, within limits, was increased, 


(ce) A consideration of the results of the 
experiments led the author to the conclusion 
that an increased dose of vaccine set up a 
good immunity earlier than the smaller dose. 
This method of vaccination also reduced the 
number of necessary injections from three to 
two, a great saving of labour and cost, which 
more than offset the extra cost of the increased 
vaccine used. The opinion is expressed, based 
on admittedly scanty experimental data, that 


dose of vaccine would tend to counteract this 
possibility where vaccine has to be transported 
long distances under varying conditions of 
climate. Jt was, therefore, recommended that, in 
the campaign proper, two doses of virus be given 
al, approximately, 21 days’ interval. The first 
dose for adults lo be 2¢.c. and for calves 1 ¢.c.; 
the second to be 5c.c. for adults and 3 c.c,. for 
calves. 


(f) Massive doses of culture vaccine proved 
to be as safe as the usual moderate doses nor- 
wally given for vaccination, 

(g) The virus could be successfully stored 
under field conditions in a domestic paraffin 
burning refrigerator for a month. 


(h) No “lunger” was found to harbour 
virus where the lesions were fully organised 
or where the sequestrum had been completely 
liquefied, 

(i) No virus was demonstrated in cattle 
which had recovered from the disease six 
months previously. 

(i) The method of vaccination with * culture- 
virus ” was also applied under field conditions, 


NOTE ON THE USE oF N.A.B. (NOVARSENOBILLON), 


Curasson (1929) on the West African coast 
has reported good results following the use of 
N.A.B. in early cases of the naturally oecurring 
disease. Through- the courtesy of Pharma- 
ceutical Products (May & Baker) this drug was 
tried out in cases occurring in local native 
villages. Although there was some evidence 
that the drug was beneficial, if given within 
24 hours of the onset of symptoms, the results 
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did not justify the wide use of this drug until 
further trials had been made, It has been 
found of no value when given to animals where 
the symptoms had been observable for more 
than a day. 


Taste XXVII. 


Virulent Virus s/cut. followed by N.A.B. i ven. 
Mashukulumbwe Stock. 


Period between 
No. Description. Virus and N.A.B. Reaction. Results. 


150 Yearling 1 minute 10T Died 
181 Cow 6 hours 8T 
156 Yearling Susceptible control 10T 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


A Note on the Treatment 
of Husk in Cattle* 


HENRY TAYLOR, F.8.C.v.s., 
HAywarps HEATH 


At the N.V.M.A. Congress, 1937, Mr. R. H. 
Smythe read a paper on “ The Clinical Aspect 
and Treatment of Hoose (Parasites) and Allied 
Conditions in Cattle,” and as far as the treat- 
ment is concerned he divided it into two heads, 
viz. (a) Prophylactic and (b) Curative. It is 
chiefly with the curative that I intend to deal 
this afternoon, and only in a very brief manner 
in order that we may hear the views of all 
the members present who are interested in the 
disease. Mr. Smythe makes the statement that 
“so far the value of all treatments calculated 
to destroy lung worms has been in their ineffi- 
ciency” and he goes on to state that intra- 
tracheal injections have no marked effect) on 
the vitality of worms in the smaller bronchioles, 
that dead worms form inasses and that these 
cause asphyxia or death in animals which are 
losing or have lost the power to cough. 

Now I find myself in a good deal of agree- 
nent with Mr. Smythe, and for time 
past I have discontinued the intra-tracheal 
injection of medicaments for the treatment of 
husk, for the simple reason that the results 
were not considered satisfactory. How can a 
sinall quantity of a liquid projected into the 
windpipe reach the Jung bronchioles? Nowa- 
days, the treatment adopted is the administra- 
tion of ol. tereb. with a small quantity of 
chloroform, say, 02 per cent., plus ether, 0-1 per 
cent. This is given for three mornings fasting, 
the first dose in linseed oil and the others in 
milk. After the administration of these three 
doses, three more are given after an interval 
of a week. I find that six-inonth-old calves will 
take loz. ten- to twelve-month-old animals 
1} 0z., and 18-month-old 2 ol. tereb. 


*Communicated to a meeting of the Sussex 
Veterinary Society held at Brighton on October 
28th, 1938. 
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In addition to the above, ferri sulph., in the 
form of powder, or Parrish’s Food, is given— 
good feeding is essential, linseed cake being 
beneficial. I think nutrition is all-important. 
It is necessary to keep the affected animals 
off the pastures where they may pick 
up the worms, and it is not much good dosing 
those that cannot have a change of pasture. 
In any case, as the worms crawl to the top of 
the blades of grass when it is dewy and return 
to the base when the sun gets warm, the 
obvious course is to keep the animals in until 
the sun drives the parasites down. The morn- 
ing dew should have dried off, in other words. 

Several herds of milk cows have been 
affected in the locality and the method of treat- 
ment is to dose three cows at a time for these 
three mornings, and not use the milk for human 
consumption. Then three more are treated and 
so on. At one farm on which about 30 cows 
were affected, each received about one drachm 
of turpentine mixed into an electuary with 
treacle every morning on the tongue. The milk 
did not seem to have any odour. 

A practical point worth noting about husk 
is that Jersey cattle coming direct from the 
island do not appear to have much resisting 
power to combat infection and some of the adult 
cows succumb. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. J. B. Drier said that so far as he was con- 
cerned, he did not trouble to drench at all, There 
were several preparations made by manufactur- 
ing chemists; he had tried these and they caused 
a good deal of irritation. Of recent years, he had 
always made up his own injections and had used 
them with great success. 

Mr. F. B. O. Taytor said he thought the 
injections were far better than dosing for husk. 
He had never had much success with dosing, but 
had with injections. He generally used turpen- 
tine, creosote and olive oil. 

Mr. Scott-DunN said he also had had excellent 


results with injections, 


AMERICA’S WIND-BLOWN SOILS 

Since the inauguration of the Prairie States 
Forestry project by the Forest Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture for the reclama- 
tion of the wind-blown soils of the American 
plains by means of shelter belts, nearly 7,000 
miles of these belts have been planted on nearly 
14,000 farms and using up about 85 million trees. 
The scheme is proving an outstanding success. 
These belts consist of nine or ten rows of trees 
in section, trees of small habit being planted on 
the outside and those of large habit inside so as 
to present a solid wall of resistance to the wind, 
Brit. Agric. 
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The Potency of Tuberculin 


HILE memories of the subcutaneous test 

are still fresh in the minds of the older 
members of the profession, there must be many 
to whom the testing of cattle with tuberculin 
means the application of the double intra- 
dermal test. A certain regard for the old test 
still lingers; yet it is generally accepted that 
the remarkable extension of testing during the 
past decade would hardly have been possible 
under the old routine. This is not the occasion 
to discuss the merits of the various methods of 
testing but it is proper to emphasise the 
importance which the double intradermal test 
now occupies in veterinary practice.  Practi- 
tioner, official and research worker are to-day 
concerned that the working and progress of the 
official schemes should reflect to the credit of 
the profession. It is vital that we strive, in the 
most critical manner, to place our tuberculin 
testing, in all its aspects, as nearly beyond 
reproach as is possible. We were, therefore, 
pleased to publish in a recent issue the results 
of some work on the potency at which synthetic 
medium tuberculin can best be employed in the 
double intradermal test. 

Dr. Montgomerie and Mr. Thomson, in the 
final paragraph of their summary, pleaded that 
“further work on the potency of tuberculin for 
use in the double intradermal test is urgently 
necessary.” Many in the profession will be 
prepared to endorse that plea if only on the 
evidence which these authors set out in some 
detail. We cannot but wonder what other 
supporting evidence exists. We would draw 
the attention of our readers to the fact that 
the N.V.M.A. has formed a committee to 
investigate this problem and will be glad to 
receive a frank expression of views, which will 
be treated in confidence. It might be contended 
that the success of the attested herds scheme 
Was contradicting evidence. The lack of pub- 
lished complaint from some of the many who 
employ tuberculin as a daily routine might be 
taken as indicating that the potency of the 
tuberculin in common use is satisfactory. How- 
ever, it is as yet impossible to pass any verdict 
from the scanty information which has been 
made available regarding the working of the 
scheme and it is difficult in the profession, 
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among men many of whom are loath to express 
views and record observations in print, to know 
what opinions are held and the experiences on 
which they are based. In any case, the authors 
quoted did not contend that tuberculosis could 
not be eradicated when less potent tuberculin 
was employed; they thought its use would 
probably delay the process of cleaning-up herds. 
It is suggested that the sensitivity of some 
tuberculous cattle, sub-clinical cases, is so low 
that they do not readily respond to the intra- 
dermal injections of tuberculin and so may 
obtain, at least temporarily, a certificate 
suggesting freedom from the disease. The 
authors also appear to believe that this sensi- 
tivity fluctuates in the individual anima! to 
some extent so that it may, on occasion, be 
fortuitous whether the injections produce a 
positive response. It is probable that tubercu- 
lin of lower potency will fail more often to 
produce a positive response in these animals 
permanently or temporarily of low sensitivity 
than will higher potency material. The 
argument in favour of the general employment 
of high potency tuberculin appears perfectly 
sound until it is appreciated that very potent 
tuberculin produces a_ positive response in 
cattle whose sensitivity is the result of contact 
with some organism or protein antigenically 
allied to the tubercle bacillus or to its protein. 
We cannot say that we possess good evidence 
as to the optimum potency which can be 
accepted. Two contrasting opinions have been 
expressed: one preferring a lower potency 
more free from the risk of producing pseudo- 
reactions, the other a higher potency less likely 
to fail to produce a positive response in infected 
cattle. 


The basis of the tuberculin response is only 
imperfectly understood and much time may 
elapse before the “perfect” tuberculin or 
“ perfect ” potency for use in any test has been 
determined. Yet, the progress of large 
section of the agricultural community and the 
reputation of the profession is so intimately 
related to efficient tuberculin testing that we 
must not hesitate to support any suggestion 
which appears to have a reasonable basis. We 
have not hesitated to support the contention 
that veterinary tuberculin be available to the 
profession only. We have pleaded for standard- 
isation and, in the face oc the evidence to 
which we have alluded, we may well support 
the plea for further work to determine what 
should be the potency of tuberculin for use in 
the double intradermal test. 
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ABSTRACTS 


[The Influence of Gonadotropic Hormones on 
the Ovaries of Dogs, Cattle and Swine. 
(Trans. title.) VAN Der Kaay, (1988.) 
Thirteenth Int. Vet. Cong. ] 

The effects of gonadotropic hormones have 
been studied for the most part on the rabbit or 
mouse. In the present paper are described the 
very interesting results which were obtained 
from the injection of a gonadotropic hormone, 
called “ Pregnyl,” into the bitch, the sow and 
the cow. The hormone injected sub- 
cutaneously and was found to bring about 
considerable changes in the ovary. The changes 
were very similar to those reported in the case 
of the rabbit and the mouse. The follicles 
became enlarged and hyperaemia and follicular 


haemorrhage, followed by development of 
corpora atretica were soon evident. Slightly 
different results were obtained the 


species under examination. While the enlarge- 
ment of the follicles was found in all cases it 
was most marked in the swine. Small doses of 
“Pregnyl”’ caused follicular haemorrhage 
in swine, but large doses were necessary to 
cause a similar condition in either the cows or 
the bitches. The development of the corpus 
luteum was more evident in swine than in 
bitches. In short, it would appear that the 
sexual cycle was accelerated by the action of 
“ Pregnyl ” although no ovulation was observed. 
Within a few days of the termination of the 
hormone injections the ovaries returned to 
normal. It was also observed that massive 
doses of the hormone did not bring about 
abortion in the case of bitches and that young 
animals were unaffected by injections of the 
hormone. The action of * Pregnyl*’ was thus 
very similar to that of “ Prolan,’” more com- 
monly used in this country. 
J. 8. 


[I.—New Researches on Specific Lesions of 
the Reproductive Organs of Cattle. (Trans. 
title.) Srazzi, P. (Milan); IL—Contagious 
Abortion and Vesicular Eruptions of Cattle. 


(Trans. title.) RirepMuLLerR, L. (Zurich). 

(1938.) Thirteenth Int. Vet. Cong. ] 

Stazzi points out the importance of the 
tubercle bacillus, Brucella abortus and 


Trichomonas as the causal agents of specific 
genital diseases of livestock. The high inci- 
dence of tuberculosis in cattle of both sexes is 
noted, its greater frequency in cows with a 
proportion of cases in which it is localised in 
the uterus. In large milk-producing establish- 


ments there is not only a considerable percent- 
age of cows affected with tuberculosis but also a 
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certain incidence of contagious abortion, 
including brucellosis of bulls. Whilst tricho- 
moniasis was formerly confined to small farms 
it has now spread to the larger establishments 
where it may co-exist with Br. abortus 
infection. Guinea-pig experiments indicate an 
evident trophism of T, massanti [T. foetus] for 
the uterus. In the author’s opinion the com- 
munal use of bulls constitutes the most 
dangerous means of spreading trichomoniasis. 


Riedmiiller’s paper contributes to our 
epizootological and clinical knowledge of 
trichomoniasis and of granular vaginitis. He 
has not observed direct malignant 
reactions in cases where Trichomonas was the 
sole infective agent, and he has not been able 
to produce such conditions experimentally. He 
has, however, noted a catarrh of the mucous 
membranes of vagina and uterus, a recurrence 
of oestrus and, in some cases, abortion followed 
by pyometra. Pure culture inoculations in 
cattle indicate the pathogenicity of T. foetus, 
but in the opinion mass infections 
cannot yet be explained without admitting pre- 
disposing factors. In three breeding syndicates 
observed by Riedmiiller in which infectious 
vaginitis existed without Trichomonas being 
disclosed, there was only a recurrence of oestrus 
without malignant abortion. 


His observation that the virus of granular 
vaginitis is filterable through bacteria-retaining 
filters agrees with those of Reisinger and 


Witte. 
W.. W. 


|The Inspection of Tuberculous Animals for 
Slaughter. (Trans. title.) 
If.—van Oven, C. F.; IIT—Cesari, E. 
(1938.) Thirteenth Int. Vet. Cong. | 


I.—Nieberle, in his paper, stresses the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of the 
anatomical changes caused by tuberculosis, and 
reviews tuberculosis as a specific inflammatory 
fever. The various pathological changes are 
described, importance being placed on the 
primary lesion, especially in such cases as con- 
venital tuberculosis with primary liver 
infection. The well-known distribution of 
lesions throughout the carcase in both 
generalised and localised tuberculosis is dis- 
cussed, and whilst nothing new is thereby added 
to our knowledge of the disease, the author, in 
conjunction with Professor van Oyen, submits 
certain conclusions which are embodied in a 
paper submitted by the latter, and which differ 
somewhat from the English practice, in that 
certain cases of what are termed “ generalised 
tuberculosis cases” may be passed as fit for 
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food under certain conditions. (For details see 
abstract of paper by Professor yan Oyen.) 


II.—Following on the paper presented by 
Professor Nieberle in which the pathogenicity 
of tuberculosis was discussed, van Oyen 
suggests certain conclusions therefrom. 


(1) He considers that the entire carcase is 
unfit for human food when extensive lesions 
appear in the meat., e.g., generalised tuberculo- 
sis, emaciation, oedema, and absence of rigor 
mortis. UDejggation of the pH may be of 
ussistance. ) 

(2) In the absence of the above, the entire 
carcase May be classed as “ conditionally ” fit 
for food (1.e., only to be used after sterilisa- 
tion), although there has been a_ recent 
generalised infection. Cases in this category (2) 
include the following (a) a primary infection 
with acute generalisation, e.g., tuberculosis of 


the lungs and digestive organs, miliary 
tubercles in the kidneys and meninges; (b) 
acute generalised miliary tuberculosis of the 


lungs: the lungs may be heavy, oedematous and 
enlarged, and miliary tubercles may be present 
in the liver (these may require’ microscopic 
inspection for identification); (c) slow 
generalising tuberculosis. i.e., organic tuberculo- 
sis rapidly progressing to the dry caseous stage, 
showing “ bloody points” in the lesions, and 
accompanied by caseation of the organic lymph 
glands. Examples are multiple pneumonia with 
lobular caseation (galloping consumption), 
easeous mammitis, metritis and caseous 
salpingitis, nephritis and caseous paranephritis ; 
(d) other types are tuberculosis of the slowly 
generalising but incompletely developed kind, e.g., 
tuberculosis with extensive lesions, particularly 
exudative organic tuberculosis with miliary 
tubercles in the lungs, kidneys, liver and intra- 
muscular lymphatic glands. (It is pointed out 
that it may be necessary to resort to micro- 
scopic examination in order to confirm the 
tuberculous nature of miliary tubercles in the 
kidneys liver, ete.) In emergency 
slaughtering such cases should be examined 
with great care. 

(3) Localised tuberculosis. Provided none of 
the foregoing conditions is present, the entire 
carease is fit for food, except as follows :— 

(1) Tuberculosis in the organ or in its 
lymph gland renders it unfit for food. 


(2) Tuberculosis of bones, articulations, 
tendinous sheaths renders the whole car- 
case unfit for food. 

(3) In tuberculosis of an intramuscular 
lymph gland, all intramuscular lymph 
glands should be examined. The quarter 
in which the diseased gland is situated 
should be boned and the bones examined 
and condemned as unfit for food, 
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(4) In tuberculosis of the mesenteric glands, 
these should be removed with the stomach and 
intestines, and declared unfit for food. The 
mesenteric fat may be passed as fit for food in 
such cases if it has been first rendered down. 


(5) Tuberculosis of the serous membranes. 
In the case of the visceral part (fatty tissue), 
the fat may be rendered down after removal of 
the membrane. In the case of the parietal part, 
the membrane may either be removed and the 
denuded part seared with a flame, or the 
exterior musculature should be cut away 
intact. The thoracic wall itself should be 
declared unfit for food. 


(6) In localised muscular tuberculosis, the 
affected parts are unfit for food. 


IlI.—Cesari concludes that there no 
evidence of tuberculosis in man being due to 
the consumption of tuberculous meat, although 
the possibility of such transmission is admitted. 
We have no means of estimating the danger 
that tubercle bacilli in infected meat have for 
the consumer. 


The proper method of detecting tuberculosis 
is to look for bacilli in the musculature of an 
infected animal, but as that is impracticable, 
we use other methods which give us only a 
suspicion of infection of the muscles rather 
than a certainty. The author asks whether it 
is possible to predict from the localisation and 
appearance of tuberculous lesions found at an 
autopsy, whether the muscles are infectious or 
not, and if the infection is generalised or local- 
ised? He does not accept the indications 
furnished by the law of Parrot and Conheim 
by lymph gland examination, as the anatomical 
limits of the lymphatic circulation are not exactly 
fixed, and we do not know the precise outlines of 
the lymphatic territory corresponding to the 
different ganglions, whilst the ganglions can be 
infected directly by the blood. There is also 
hidden glandular tuberculosis to be accounted 
for. 


The experiments of Swiersta, Bongert, 
Nieberle, ete., to determine by analogy the 
infectiousness of the meat are mentioned, and it 
is pointed out that in such experiments the 
aspect of the lesions and the infectiousness of 
the muscles did not agree in every case, and 
where such infectiousness has been demon- 
strated by inoculation, a certain number of 
injected animals escaped infection. Although 
certain signs may justify suspicion against 


the muscles of animals in which these signs 
are present, we have no evidence of the absence 
of bacilli in the meat of an animal which does 
not present similar signs. Thus the elements of 
knowledge which permit us to determine the 
infectivity of the meat of tuberculous animals 
have no scientific precision, We cannot, there- 
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fore, recommend rules more rational than those 
in the essays, and research into tuberculous 
meat should be encouraged. 

D. J. A. 


* * * * 


[Some Observations on the Poisonous Properties 
of Buttercups. Suearer, G. D. (1988.) Vet. 
J. 94. 1, 22-32.] 


Although the natural order Ranunculacae con- 
tains some of the most poisonous of our plants 
(e.g., the hellebores, delphinium and aconitum), 
buttercups (Ranunculus spp.) are not generally 
regarded as a common source of danger to live- 
stock. There are, however, in the literature 
several cases of illness and even of death 
recorded as due to their ingestion, especially of 
R. sceleratus, R. acris and R. flammula, A 
number of such cases are cited ranging over 
the last century. 


A short summary of the chemical literature 
is given. The active principle appears to be an 
acrid and lachrymatory yellow oil to which 
the name protoanemonin has been given. This, 
on standing, deposits colourless crystals of 
anemonin which is devoid of irritant properties. 

ixamination of two of the most poisonous 
species (R. sceleratus and R. acris) failed to 
demonstrate alkaloids, and in only two out of 
eight species examined was any glycoside found 
and in these only in very small amounts, Proto- 
anemonin, therefore, appears to be the harmful 
agent. It is a vesicant and causes irritation 
and blistering of the buccal mucosa, thus 
probably preventing animals from consuming 
toxie doses. 


The content of protoanemonin varies widely 
in the different species but it is present in 
maximum amounts during May and June, ie., 
from the commencement of flowering until the 
seed is ripening off. R. sceleratus is considered 
to be the most poisonous species but very large 
doses of protoanemonin are necessary before 
death ensues. The oil volatilises on drying, 
hence the harmlessness of dry buttercups in 
hay, ete. : 

When toxic doses are consumed or adminis- 
tered the symptoms are a gastro-enteritis with 
diarrhoea, vomiting and a fall of milk-yield 
which may be followed by nervous symptoms. 
It is emphasised that great care should be taken 
in diagnosing plants of this genus as responsible 
for fatal poisoning, as although they often 
cause illness it is doubtful if fatal doses can 
be ingested before the vesicant action of the 
oil renders mastication practically impossible. 

A method for the estimation of proto- 
anemonin by titration with standard NaOH 


has been evolved. 
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REVIEW 


|“ The Anatomy of the Horse.” By Georce 
Stusgss. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of 
Portland, k.G., G.c.v.o. pp. 81; 39  illust. 
Published by Heyward Hill. Price £2 2s. 0d.] 


One could almost imagine George Stubbs as a 
contemporary of Andreas Vesalius, one of the 
earliest and best-known comparative anatomists. 
Stubbs has treated the anatomical survey of 
the horse in a similar manner to the work as 
executed by Vesalius in the Fabrica and 
Epitome. Both students appear to have studied 
the body as a whole and applied their creative 
genius in establishing in their drawings life, 
movement, and natural posture. 

The pencil and dissecting knife are wonderful 
companions and Stubbs knew how to use them 
independently and together, Stubbs must have 
been a man of superabounding energy with a 
meticulously efficient mind, from the manner in 
which he has explored every detail of the 
skeleton and applied to it so accurately the 
other structures. It is a sheer joy to examine 
the drawings of this volume. Even with a 
mnicroscopic eye it is difficult to discover any 
error of descriptive formation. 

Perhaps Stubbs was not so popular as 
Landseer, whose secret of success was to give 
animals expressions of almost human pathos 
and pitifulness. The immense success of Stubbs 
is due to his complete sincerity, his indefatigable 
search for anatomical knowledge and the 
immeasurable accuracy with which he was able 
to apply this knowledge te his drawings. The 
technique of drawing muscle and bone as 
evolved by Stubbs seems to be a lost art to-day. 
In the most modern text-books of anatomy the 
drawings of these structures are dull and life- 
less as compared with those reproduced in this 
book. 

Professor McCunn and Mr. Ottoway must 
have had an enjoyable though tedious task in 
bringing the nomenclature into modern termin- 
ology. The manner in which this has been done 
reflects great credit upon their skill and know- 
ledge of anatomy. 

“The Anatomy of the Horse,” by George 
Stubbs, ought to find a place in the library of 
every institution where animal form is studied 
and in the library of every animal lover. It 
unquestionably will be found there once its 
priceless value is discovered. 


Low-grade cows should be slaughtered and 
the carcases sent to canning factories instead of 
meat markets, said Mr. R. K. Wadsworth, of the 
N.F.U., at a luncheon given by the Manchester 
Corporation Markets Committee, on the occasion 
of the annual inspection of the city meat markets. 
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REPORTS 


[University of London Animal Welfare Society. 
Twelfth Annual Report. ] 


The report of the University of London 
Animal Welfare Society for the year ended 
September 380th, 1938, although brief, gives the 
reader a very clear insight to its manifold 
activities. The year has been notable for the 
formation of the U.F.A.W.  (Universities’ 
Federation for Animal Welfare), which may be 
described as a national body incorporating 
branches, similar in constitution and aims to 
U.L.A.W.S., in all the British Universities. The 
traditional policy and aims of U.L.A.W.S. will 
be continued by U.F.A.W., and thus this latter 
organisation should be able to bring more 
effective pressure to bear in its dealings with 
’arliament and the public. U.L.A.W.S. will 
remain to co-ordinate the activities of the 
Society’s branches in the colleges of the 
University of London, and will thus retain its 
identity. 

Increased expenditure and a fall in donations 
have produced a deficit in the yeur’s accounts, 
and the Society is in need of increased support 
now that the international crisis, which affected 
the start of the present financial year, has 
passed. 

Apart from the presidency, which is filled by 
Sir Frederick Hobday, it is gratifying to note 
that an increasing number of veterinarians are 
interesting themselves in the Society’s activities, 
and that a student from the R.V.C. is the Hon. 
Secretary of the Collegiate Committee, which 
under the new scheme of expansion becomes the 
Council of U.L.A.W.S. 

Eminent men and women of letters and 
science have contributed to many of the 
Society’s deliberations during the year; and the 
Society has organised two conferences, several 
excursions including one to the Royal Veterin- 
ary College, and its first summer school held in 
Somerset during September. 


A detailed account of the many activities of 
this energetic Society is not possible in a review 
of this type. But they range from “ the scienti- 
fic aspect of the rabbit problem,” electric 
stunning, the abolition of the gin trap, education 
by films and lectures, and the maintenance of 
relations with a large number of bodies at home 
and overseas, to the preservation of fauna in 
this country and abroad. 


This report, abbreviated owing to the stress 
of economic considerations, should prove of 
interest to many members of the profession 
owing to the wide range of subjects it embraces; 
it will serve to “ open the eyes ” of all who read 
it as to the trends of thought and activity which 
animate one’s fellow Britons in their attitude 
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toward the animal kingdom, and may induce an 
increased veterinary co-operation in this 
enlightened movement. 

T. A. R. C. 


* * * * * 


[ Fiji, Department of Agriculture. Bulletin of 

Divisional Reports, 1937. | 

The veterinary division is very small; only 
one veterinary officer and one stock inspector 
are shown on the staff list, and the expenditure 
incurred, including staff emoluments, amounted 
to only £2,717. The estimated animal popula- 
tion of the Colony is shown as—cattle, 68,000; 
horses, 14,000; dogs, 15,000; domestic pigs, 
3,500; goats, 19,000; sheep, 750. Dairying 
appears to be the principal livestock industry ; 
there are two butter factories in the Colony. 
Friesian, Shorthorn and Jersey cattle are men- 
tioned as the chief dairying breeds. Zebu 
cattle, as well as horses, are used for transport 
purposes. Sheep rearing has yet to be estab- 
lished as a successful industry. Pig and poultry 
breeding are being fostered by the Department. 
There is little of note in the animal disease 
section. The incidence of disease appears to be 
low. 

W. K. 


PUBLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


In the course of his presidential address to the 
Royal Society, delivered on November 30th, Sir 
William Bragg made a plea, which applies with 
equal force in the field of veterinary science, 
that the Society, in the fulfilment of its duty in 
encouraging research, should secure the 
at gehen and presentment of the results of 
such research that they can be sufficiently appre- 
ciated and incorporated with understanding into 
every activity, intellectual or physical, to which 
they apply. The opening to mankind of new 
fields of natural knowledge strengthens the case 
for reconsidering the arrangement and presenta- 
tion of results which arise from the voluminous 
character of present-day research. In this con- 
nection, Sir William Bragg referred to the 
greater stress which, in the absence of good 
discussion when papers are presented before 
a scientific society, has recently been laid on 
the provision of opportunities for organised dis- 
cussion by means of which some important 
subject of recent development is considered by 
the workers in that field. He considers that the 
modern plan of publishing summaries of papers 
as an appendix to the Proceedings as soon the 
papers are received, while publication of the 
papers themselves is deferred in the usual way 
not merely secures an earlier announcement o 
the discovery, but also the collection of sum- 
maries presents the general trend of research 
to those who are not specialists. Such sum- 
maries should be more than a mere digest of the 
paper—they should be of the nature of a general 
account intelligible to a wider circle of readers 
than the experts, 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORTS 


Sussex Veterinary Society’ 


MEETING AND LUNCHEON AT 
BRIGHTON 

A meeting of the Sussex Veterinary Society 
was held at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on 
Friday, October 28th, 1958, when the following 
members were present: The President, Mr. 
Henry Taylor, in the Chair, Messrs. W. P. 
Blount, J. B. Dier, H. Scott-Dunn, J. I. Edgar, 
S. E. Holmes, L. Jordan, C. R. Lawrence, 
Kk. Murray Lamb, F. Marks, G. H. K. Peace, 
J. W. R. Pearce, J. W. Pritchard, F. B. O. 
Taylor, E. P. Thorne, and Miss M. L. Somer- 
vail. The following attended as_ visitors: 
Messrs. G. H. Livesey (President, R.C.V.S.), 
N.S. Barron, M. I. Hearden and R. H. B. Jesse. 


The Luncheon 


Mr. Henry Taytor, the President, welcomed 
the guests who were present: Mr. G. H. Livesey, 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, Mr. N. S. Barron, Veterinary 
Investigational Officer, Reading University, and 
Mr. R. H. B. Jesse, Director of Agriculture of 
the East Sussex County Council. 

Mr. Jesse said that when Mr. Blount was 
kind enough to invite him to come to the 
luncheon he accepted with very great pleasure. 

From the School of Agriculture at Plumpton, 
some students were sent into the veterinary 
profession, and his committee was giving two 
scholarships at the present time to old students. 
Automatically, that would have two effects— 
one would be that it would increase the number 
of well-qualified veterinary practitioners and 
automatically decrease the fees of the 
individual veterinary profession. 

Mr. Livesey said he need scarcely tell them 
how pleased he was to be asked to be their 
guest, and that in paying a compliment in 
asking him to come down they were also paying 
a compliment to the Royal College. They much 
appreciated this very small link with the 
members of the profession—unfortunately the 
Council of the College could not do a great deal 
in the way of publicity and their discussions 
were not reported. Council meetings were 
carried through on the strict lines of debate, 
and the discussions took place in committee 
meetings. Few of those present realised the 
amount of committee work to be undertaken, 
especially by the Examination Committee. 

Applications from students for admission to 
the College often meant that they had some 300 
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certificates which had to be scrutinised most 
carefully to see that they exactly fulfilled 
requirements and that the body granting them 
was recognised. 

The Examination Committee had sub- 
committees—one of them dealing with the 
syllabus. In 1928, when they were considering 
changing the four years’ course to five years, 
the subject of veterinary education played a 
very great part in their deliberations, and as 
a result the five years’ course was instituted. 

They had to keep in their minds very clearly 
that it was not the aim of the College to make 
specialists, but so to train tue student in scienti- 
fic knowledge and practical work that he had a 
thorough grounding in veterinary education 
such as he could not get better anywhere else 
in the world. It was, however, the minimum 
standard upon which he was allowed to 
practice. They did not set out to make 
research workers, poultry experts, experts in 
preventive medicine or bio-chemists, but they 
gave their students such a grounding that if 
they liked to take post-graduate courses they 
were well fitted to become experts. 

There was aiso a great deal of work to be 
done by the Registration Committee, in investi- 
gating alleged infringements of Bye-law 53. 

He was very glad to be back in Brighton 
and to be their guest under the Presidency of 
Mr. Taylor, who had been one of their 
examiners, and he was glad to be able to pay 
tribute to the very good services he rendered 
to the profession in that capacity. 


The Meeting 


The Secretary reported that the minutes of 
the last meeting had not yet been published in 
the Veterinary Record, but would be very 
shortly. 

Correspondence.—Apologies for absence were 
read, and the Secretary reported that a letter 
had been received for the Council of’ the 
N.V.M.A., stating that the Society of Veterinary 
Practitioners had recommended that Divisions 
of the “ National” be requested to arrange 
demonstrations of post-mortem and laboratory 
technique. 

It was proposed that the Secretary enquire 
specifically as to the nature of the demonstra- 
tions required by the Society of Veterinary 
Practitioners, and in particular whether it was 
to equip practitioners for work in connection 
with the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Membership.—The following, having been 
nominated at the last meeting, were duly 
elected: Messrs. E. P. Thorne, J. A. Griffiths, 
T. A. R. Chipperfield, E. Murray Lamb, and 
A. L. Farrant. 

Finance.—The Secretary said there were still 
some subscriptions outstanding, and he would 
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be glad to receive these and also any for the 
current year. 

He mentioned that an honorarium of one 
guinea had been paid in the past to the Secre- 
tary’s clerical assistant (Miss I. Curry) and he 
would like this resolution passed again officially 
for the present year. This was duly proposed 
and seconded, and the resolution carried. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Mr. Henry Taytor then gave his Address 
from the Chair, as follows :— 

It is a_ well-established custom that the 
President of our district veterinary societies 
should deliver an address on his accession to 
the Chair, but In this particular instance there 
ure no old traditions to indicate the lines upon 
which one should be framed. It does, however, 
give one an opportunity of reflecting on the 
salient points affecting the welfare of the pro- 
fession, and one’s impressions thereon. 

First, let me thank you for the honour you 
have done me in electing me as your President 
for the year. I can assure you it is fully appre- 
ciated. However, I feel a certain amount of 
responsibility and honour in being at the helm 
for the next 12 months, because this is a new 
Society, although one of the most enthusiastic, 
and containing a larger number of members 
than many of the older ones. I trust that with 
your support the meetings may be fraught with 
enlightenment and good fellowship, and that 
barren controversy may be eliminated. = In 
this Society, we have made a_ special point 
of assembling for lunch before the meeting, a 
procedure which helps to foster acquaintance 
one with another, thereby leading to a more 
intimate knowledge. Tennyson says, “I am a 
part of all that I have met.” At my age, which 
approaches the psalmist’s allotted span of life, 
there is a tendency to look back on the changes 
that have occurred during that period and to 
praise the bygone times, but it is more profitable 
to peer into the future and try to discern what 
it holds in store for us as veterinary surgeons. 

During the last 12 months there are at least 
two events which concern the vital interests of 
the profession. First, there is now in being the 
Centralised Veterinary Service, and it would 
be a waste of time to discuss the negotiations 
between the Consultative Committee of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association and 
the Ministry of Agriculture, which finally 
evolved the scheme we now have. It is an 
accomplished fact and we must make the scheme 
work. The N.V.M.A. deserve our thanks. It is 
to be hoped that the present conditions of the 
two kinds of panels A and B (which, with 
few exceptions, have heen well received) will 
continue, and that the Ministry will still avail 
themselves of the help of the profession in 
furthering their aim to eliminate first of all 
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tuberculosis from our herds, to be followed 
later on by tackling other diseases affecting 
farm animals. We must endeavour to make the 
scheme work as economically as possible and 
by an intimate knowledge of our own particular 
district to minimise travelling expenses. The 
Ministry have not definitely pronounced that 
practitioners employed part-time will be a 
permanent feature of the service, but as the 
whole-time staff grows, the work under the com- 
plete scheme should increase, in their view. It 
should be noted that the loss from disease in 
farm livestock has been estimated at from 
£14,000,000 to £19,000,000 per annum, and a 
well-trained, efficient veterinary profession is 
a source of national wealth, security and health, 
and therefore an asset to the country. 

This figure of £19,000,000 may seem small 
compared with the loss which ill health causes 
in human beings. According to Sir Leonard 
Hill, in his address to the Edinburgh Congress 
of the Sanitary Institute this year, the loss has 
been computed at 285 millions for Great Britain. 
But even in these days of high finance 19 
inillions is a large sum. Sir Leonard Hill says 
that out of the 285 millions, 100 million pounds 
of it is the sum due to time lost by workers and 
by diminished efficiency, and the Government 
does not spend on research as much as the cost 
of one torpedo boat. 

In the past, general practice was the chief 
sphere of the veterinary surgeon, and it dealt 
largely with the alleviation of suffering and the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease, but nowa- 
days veterinary science is viewed from a 
different angle, and prevention is the 
fore. Increased research into the causation of 
disease is more prominent and has opened up 
new avenues for the graduate. 

I am not one of those people who proclaim 
pessimistically that the profession is on the 
downgrade—it has a knack of adjusting itself 
to the changes which time and progress entail. 
Agriculture is still the greatest industry in this 
country, and in that industry livestock plays a 
part of, say, 70 per cent. 

The appointment of Major Dunkin = as 
research officer at the farm at Compton, Berks, 
where diseases affecting farm animals may be 
studied in their natural surroundings, is a dis- 
tinct advance in research. The work at this 
estate comes under two headings :— 


(1) The breeding and maintenance of a 
disease-free herd of cows and of pigs in three 
dairies and pig farm, and also when they have 
the buildings erected, the breeding and rearing 
of disease-free animals for laboratory work; 

(2) The study of contagious abortion of cattle 
and doubtless its relation to undulant fever in 
man; various forms of tuberculosis and Johne's 
disease, 
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At tine moment, these are the only problems 
which they have in mind, and in regard to the 
first-named, they are at present erecting a series 
of buildings—or rather isolation units—-over an 
area of 100 acres for this purpose. 

It may take time to evolve something but 
* Science moves but slowly, slowly, creeping on 
from point to point.” 

To mention only a few diseases upon which 
we should like more extensive knowledge, there 
are mastitis, scrapie, grass-sickness, abortion, 
helminth infections, deficiency diseases and 
Stuttgart disease in dogs. 

In the earlier part of this address, I men- 
tioned that there were two events of outstand- 
ing importance; the first was the Centralised 
Veterinary Service, and the second is the 
Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Veterinary Education, set up jointly by the 
Secretary of State for Scotland and the Minister 
of Agriculture. When it is noticed that it 
recommends the spending of a capital sum of 
practically a quarter of a million pounds, with 
the object of providing better facilities for the 
education of the next generation of veterinary 
surgeons, it shows how momentous is the 
scheme. The report cannot be dealt with fully 
here—its many findings require very careful 
consideration. I might perhaps mention one or 
two points. 

It says, for example, that the system of 
education and course of study need amendment. 
Perhaps so, but that is more easily said than 
done. Paragraph 15 says a pupilage of at least 
six months on a farm should be required, and 
field stations of 100 acres should be attached 
to each of the four schools. No doubt that is 
aun ideal to be aimed at, but somewhat difficult 
to carry into effect. 

I agree with the suggestion that veterinary 
education should be brought into closer touch 
with the universitiés. Up to now, the conduct 
of the examinations and the course of study 
has always been the prerogative of the Council 
of the R.C.V.S. who select the examiners, and 
thus ensure the present one-portal system of 
entry into the profession, and the profession 
has always been very jealous of that right. It 
inight be possible for the universities to grant 
some sort of degree for the subjects of the first 
two years, however. I think it will be as well 
for each to study the report for himself, because 
if that amount of money, vis., nearly a quarter 
of a million, is to be spent, we want to get the 
best value we can by consultation and advice. 
At the present time, some of the colleges are 
wililiated with the universities in a more or less 
degree—the “Dick” College is more closely 
allied than the others, but this makes no 
difference as far as its internal management is 
concerned, and the students enjoy no additional 
privileges, 
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Turning to another subject, it is gratifying 
to see that the number of accredited herds, with 
its consequential improvement in the cleanli- 
hess and purity of milk, is increasing. The 
Medical Officer of Health for Cuckfield, Dr. 
Stott, has done a lot of good by the inaugura- 
tion of clean milk competitions, which has a 
stimulating effect on producers, by the rivalry 
it fosters, and these competitions might be 
extended. Marks are given for clean cow stalls, 
efficient sterilisation and low bacterial counts. 

We have just passed through an anxious 
international crisis, and for the moment the 
feeling is one of relief, but no one can foretell 
the future. Horace somewhere says “ God in 
his mercy, cloaks in night the issue of the year 
to be.” Our special duty is to help the agri- 
culturists to increase the food of the nation by 
curtailing the ravages of disease and elimin- 
ating waste in nutrition in animals, and we 
should fit ourselves for that work. 

Perhaps you may be thinking this address to 
be full of platitudes, but I have endeavoured 
to indicate progress in the profession. In con- 
clusion, let me just say that I hope you will 
share with me the feeling that in this county 
we are highly favoured with having to work in 
such pleasant surroundings. The aspect of the 
South Downs is a_ never-ending source of 
delight, and we may truthfully say that our lot 
has fallen in a very pleasant place in Sussex 
by the sea. 

Observations by Mr. Livesey.—At the con- 
clusion of his address, for the presentation of 
which he was very heartily thanked, on the 
proposal of Mr. Prircuarp, Mr. Taylor called 
upon Mr. Livesey to say a few words to the 
members of the Society. 

Mr. Livesey, responding, observed that he 
would like to say at the outset that he did not 
wish to make a speech, but if there was any 
matter before the Council upon which, they 
would particularly like information, he would 
do his best to answer enquiries, as he knew 
they were interested in the work of the College. 

Mr. Scort-Dunn said he would like to hear 
Mr. Livesey’s views on “ quacks” as the pro- 
fession as a whole felt that the Royal College 
was not doing a great deal to combat this 
problem. 

Mr. Livesey replied that until public opinion 
was on their side there was practically nothing 
to be done. The College made a very big 
struggle when they got their last Bill through 
to try and get the word “implying” retained 
where the Bill says that “no man may take 
upon himself any title or description saying 
that he is a veterinary surgeon or specially 
qualified to practice veterinary surgery.” They 
wanted the sentence to read that he shall not 
take any title or description implying that he 
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is a veterinary surgeon. It was opposed in 
Parliament, and matters came to this pass— 
that unless that word was removed they would 
have lost the Bill altogether and the work of 
eleven years. If they had not had to withdraw 
that word they would have had power to stop 
people from using titles such as canine special- 
ists, ete. They had not sufficient power to deal 
with these cases because in law a man is not 
prohibited from practising on animals whether 
he is qualified or not. 

Mr. Taytor asked Mr. Livesey to say a few 
words about the Loveday Report. 

Mr. Livesey replied that the Loveday Report 
was a report on veterinary education in Great 
Britain by a committee set up by the Minister 
of Agriculture and the Minister of Agriculture 
for Scotland, in 1936. Before it was set up, and 
afterwards, they in the Council were very much 
afraid that the profession’s one-portal system 
of entry was likely to be endangered: that the 
profession might be opened up to any university 
or other institution that wished to train students 
to any standard and grant licences to practise, 
and that their uniform standard was going to 
be swept away. 

He did not suppose many of them present 
would have the time to read a long report like 
this one, but it could be obtained for 2s., and 
probably they would find when they had read 
it that it did not appear to be as bad as it was 
feared it might be. 

Dealing with the question that the first three 
years of the veterinary course should be taken 
at a university—years ago, before 1928, the 
Council seriously took in hand the question of 
the four years’ course. Veterinary science was 
progressing very rapidly and four years was 
not enough time to enable student to 
master the subjects of the curriculum and at the 
same time receive sufficient clinical instruction. 
It was decided to increase the course to five 
years, but after experience of that, it was still 
felt that the time was very fully employed, and 
five years was the very minimum in which to 
train a veterinary surgeon. Was the profession 
willing to give three years out of the five over 
to the academic training of a veterinary surgeon 
in a university, leaving him only two years for 
clinical instruction? He could not think that 
this was the wish of the profession. 

It was proposed that a student should spend 
three years in a university and at the end of 
that three years take a degree, then his fourth 
and fifth years would be spent learning 
veterinary science, at the end of which time he 
would take his M.R.C.V.S. It was hoped that 
the university course would be of a_ higher 
standard than the present diploma course of 
the Royal College, but he felt that, at the 
present time, this was not so and was unlikely 
to be so in the future. 
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Presentation.—Mr. Scott-DunN said he would 
like to take that opportunity of thanking Mr. 
Jesse and his colleagues for the excellent 
Poultry Course they had recently organised at 
the School of Agriculture, Plumpton, and as a 
small token of appreciation of Mr. Blount’s 
kindness they would like to make him a 
presentation with their very best wishes for the 
future. 

Mr. Biount said this was a most unexpected 
pleasure, and any help that he and his col- 
leagues had been able to give had been given 
only too willingly; he was very glad to hear 
that the members of the Society felt that the 
course had been helpful. 

Papers.—Mr. NORMAN BarRON, B.Se., M.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary Investigational Officer, the Univer- 
sity, Reading, then gave a most interesting 
paper on the question of the vitamin A content 
of livers and disease. Mr. Barron first gave a 
résumé of the known facts concerning vitamin 
A and of its relationship to the vegetable pre- 
cursor, carotene, and ended showing 
examples of the quantities of vitamin A which 
he had found in livers of animals suffering 
from various diseases. His researches in this 
respect were not completed, and therefore no 
details are included in this short account of his 
work, 

Pr. JorDAN stated that about five years ago 
he was struck with the tremendous loss of 
calves in Ayrshire by scour. The scour would 
start at the end of March, but immediately the 
calves went out to grass, calf scour stopped, 
but with a slight attack again in the autumn. 
Up to January, the cows would be fed with 
roots, then on sugar-beet pulp. Was there 
perhaps. an avitaminosis in the cows which 
subjected their calves to scour? 

Mr. Barron said he had had similar ex- 
periences to Dr. Jordan’s, but he had been able 
to examine the livers of four only of those 
calves. The calves would get their store from 
the milk, so he thought one was going as far as 
one need by examining the calves’ livers to see 
what degree of storage there was. Mr. Barron 
appealed to all members present to send him 
the livers of any animals they might examine 
post-mortem, as he was very anxious to examine 
as many as possible, and would be very glad 
if they would co-operate with him in this 
respect. 

Mr. Scorr-Dunn said he had experienced 
heavy mortality in very young puppies and he 
wondered if Mr. Barron could tell him if this 
was related to a deficiency of vitamin A in the 
liver. 

Mr. Barron replied that he had had no 
experience with puppies. 

Mr. Biount congratulated Mr. Barron on his 
most interesting paper and enquired if there 
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was not a direct relationship between Ackert’'s 
work (1927) on the vitamin A deficiency and 
ascaridia infestation in chicks and = Mr. 
Barron’s results relative to ascaris infestation 
of pigs. Also, whether the epithelial cell 
changes which he described as characteristic 
of avitaminosis A were not consistent with those 
recorded by Lamont’ referable piglet 
influenza. He also enquired if it was generally 
agreed that corneal ulcers of non-traumatic 
origin in dogs were usually related to a 
deficiency of vitamin A in the affected animals’ 
diets. 

Mr. Henry Tayior then read a paper on the 
treatment of husk in cattle, 

{This contribution is transferred to the 
Clinical Section.—Editor. ] 

W. P. Biount, Hon. Secretary. 


* * * 


Mid-West V.M.A.* 
MEETING AT BATH 


A General Meeting of the Mid-West Division 
of the N.V.M.A. was held at the Red House, 
Bath, on Friday, October 21st, 1938. The 
following members were present: Messrs. H. S. 
Robinson (President), T. J. Margarson, J. R. 
barker, J. J. Fox, D. W. Menzies, W. J. B. 
Watson, G. G. McLaren, J. C. S. Powell, H. C. 
Wilkins, L. St. Bel Golledge, J. CG. Coleman, 
Ik. Brown, F. B. Hardy, J. R. Baxter, W. A. 
Austin, P. R. Leckie. Dr. Brathe (Norway), 
Dr. Hanson (Denmark), J. Richardson, J. Ellis 
and W. Stenning were present as visitors. 

Letters of apology for absence were received 
from Sir Frederick Hobday, Dr. W. Scott, 
Messrs. A. E. Roberts, G. E. Henson and E. C. 
Bovett. 

Paper.—Dr. A. of the 
Research Institute in Animal Pathology, 
London, read a paper on “ Mastitis in dairy 
cows.” [We hope to publish Dr. Stableforth’s 
paper in a later issue.—Editor.] A discussion 
was opened by J. R. Barker, Esq., of Hereford, 
and the following members took part: Messrs. 
Hewer, Margarson, Fox, S. V2 Golledge, Tweed, 
Cc. R. Golledge, Powell, Menzies, Dr. Hanson 
and W. A. Austin. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Stableforth was pro- 
posed by the Prestpent, who thanked him for 
coming down and giving the Association such a 
scientific paper. This was seconded by the Hon. 
SECRETARY and carried with acclamation. 

C. E. Perry, Hon. Secretary. 


eae for publication December 14th, 


An Ohio, U.S.A., farmer owns a Holstein cow 
that has recently given birth to her sixth 
successive pair of twin calves. Surely a world’s 
record, he observes.—Farmer and Stockbreeder. 
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Notes and News 


‘The Fditor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Jan, 21st.—Meeting of the Society of Veterin- 
ary Practitioners, at York, 
2.15 p.m. 

Jan, 27th.—Meeting of the Society of Veterin- 
ary Practitioners, at Bristol, 
2.30 p.m. 

Jan. 27th.—Annual General Meeting of the 
Royal Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
at the Caversham Bridge Hotel, 
Reading, 5.30 p.m. 

Jan. 27th.—Annual General Meeting of the 
Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Leeds, 3 p.m. 

Jan, 28th.—Meeting of the Scottish Branch, 
N.V.M.A., at the North British 
Station Hotel, Glasgow, 2.30 p.m. 

Jan, 30th.—Meeting of the Editorial Cormmit- 
tee, N.V.M.A., at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4° p.m. 

Feb. Ist.-Annual General Meeting of the 
Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Liverpool, 2.30 p.m. 

Feb. 2nd.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary 


Society, Conway Hall, W.C.1, 
6.30 p.m. 

March 2nd.—Voting Papers for R.C.V.S. Coun- 
cil Election issued to members 
overseas. 


July 23rd—28th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Great 
Yarmouth and Gorleston-on-Sea. 


x * 
PERSONAL 


Births. On January 10th, 1939, to Joan, wife 
of L. Guy Anderson, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 49, Cam- 
bridge Street, Aylesbury, a son. ot 

On November 6th, 1938, at The Lady Willing- 
don Hospital, Lahore, India, to Aileen, wife of 
Captain G. V. Short, R.A.V.C., a son. 

RETIREMENT OF Mr. R. PAINE, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Richard Paine, F.R.c.v.s., has recently 
retired from the Veterinary Service of the Union 
of South Africa and carries with him the best 
wishes of his many friends. It is understood 
that he proposes to set up in practice at 
Pietermaritzburg. 

Born in 1879, Mr. Paine studied at the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, and after serving 
as house surgeon was appointed to the staff of 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1902. 

He had varied experiences in South Africa as a 
field officer and contributed to the literature on 
some of the diseases encountered. He was 
employed on rinderpest work at East London in 
his earlier years. In 1904 Mr. Paine was lecturer 
in veterinary science at Elsenberg Agricultural 
College and District Veterinary Officer. In 1914 
he was stationed at Umtata in the Transkei 
on East-Coast fever work. Then, after working 


in the East Griqualand area, he was posted as 
in charge 


officer of the Veterinary Inst-tute, 
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Grahamstown and in 1934 became officer in 
charge, Veterinary Research Institute, Pieter- 
maritzburg and lecturer in veterinary science, 
Cedara School of Agriculture. 

Mr. Paine has been active in local affairs and 
served on the Committee of the 1820 Settlers’ 
Association, Eastern Division. He was on the 
committees of two hospitals and prominent in 
horticultural circles, while he is an enthusiastic 
freemason, having held high office. 

Mr. Paine has always taken the greatest 
interest in veterinary matters and been 
President of the Natal Veterinary Association. 


* a * * 
R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Haydon, 78, Grenville Street, Stock- 
port, Ches. Graduated April 24th, 1865, London. 


Fellowship Diploma, February 24th, 1886. Died 
January 11th, 1939; aged 96 years. 


Mr. Haydon Leggett, F.R.C.V.S. 


Tue “ FATHER OF THE PROFESSION ” 


A Tribute 


By the death of Mr. Haydon Leggett, which 
occurred on January 11th at Stockport, Cheshire, 
the veterinary profession loses its oldest member, 
who can worthily be termed the “ Father and 
Grand Old Man of the Profession.” A man of 
sterling character and most lovable, Haydon 
Leggett was a very keen and proficient practi- 
ltioner, one always a student in veterinary 
matters and persistent in endeavour to keep 
pace with the new ideas, and the advancement 
of the profession. 

On April 24th, 1865, he qualified at the Royai 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, when about 
22 years of age, and obtained his Fellowship 
Diploma February 24th, 1886. He was the son 
of one of the old Registered Practitioners and 
before going to the Veterinary College he worked 
in the forge, and likewise helped his father. In 
consequence, he was an excellent practitioner, 
particularly with regard to lameness. He could 
shoe and manage a horse as few others could 
do, even in those days, when coaching and 
riding were most popular. 

Soon after leaving College, he received a 
Government appointment to assist in coping 
with rinderpest which was raging at that time. 
Later, he purchased the practice at Luton, Beds, 
where he built up a large horse and cattle 
practice, and his professional services were 
sought after over an area which was very wide, 
especially for times when cases had to be 
reached by riding and driving. His work was 
hard; consequently he had little leisure, but he 
delighted in it and carried it out cheerfully, 
whether called on by night or by day. 

He was a good operator and his clients had 
the greatest confidence in his skill. Amongst 
these he had the honour of numbering King 
Edward VII (then Prince of Wales), Baron 
Rothschild and other distinguished personages. 
It is on record that the Prince of Wales shared 
an all-night vigil with Mr. Leggett with a 
favourite dog who was very ill. 

Later he sold his Luton practice and moved 
to Middlesbrough, Yorks, where again clients 
flocked to him, and where he worked up a large 
practice with small animals. 
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At the age of 90, although active and in excel- 
lent health, he began to feel his work was nearly 
done, and eventually retired to Stockport. The 
writer of this memoir received a_ beautifully 
written letter in which Mr. Leggett, at the age of 
89, said that he could still read and write with- 
out glasses. 

When at Stockport, despite his poet age, 
people would insist upon his attending their 
small animals: such confidence in his ability 
with animals was shown wherever he went. 

In writing of his personality, one must empha- 
sise his highly religious principles and the fact 
that he was a life-long abstainer and non-smoker. 
As a Wesleyan at Luton he was a prominent 
worker, always ready to address meetings and 
take services as a local preacher. In the early 
eighties, when the Salvation Army was in its 
infancy and greatly ridiculed, he would boldly 
stand up and address meetings on their behallt, 
which needed no small courage in those days. 

Our old friend, in his closing years, was again 
called upon to reveal the fortitude which was so 
outstanding a feature of his fine character, 
when, after so active and helpful a life, he 
was only able to get about with the aid of a 
stick, and when for the last few months he was 
confined to his bed. 

As the “ Father of the Profession” his ability 
and genial disposition were worthy of a great 

ioneer—-one whose life had done much to reise 
its status to a much higher position than when 
first he qualified as a veterinary 


GREEN, John Robert, 122, Mansfield Road, 
Nottingham. Captain R.A.V.C. (T.F.)  (retd.). 


Graduated London, March 23rd, 1886. Fellow- 
ship, December 18th, 1894. Died January 6th, 
1939; aged 72 years, 


Mr. Joun ROBERT GREEN, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. J. R. Green, whose death after an illness 
of a few weeks’ duration, we record above with 
much regret, was a very well-known and highly 
respected practitioner in Nottingham. A son of 
the late Mr. Thomas Green, of Hucknall, who 
was also a veterinary surgeon, Mr. Green first 
carried on his profession at Alfreton, but subse- 
quently took over his father’s branch practice in 
Nottingham. He was in practice for 51 years, 
40 of which were spent in that town. 

Mr. Green joined the Army Veterinary Corps 
soon after the outbreak of war, and from 1916 
was veterinary officer to the 43rd Brigade R.F.A., 
from which he retired with the rank of captain. 


Harrison, WALTER LEWIS, €.B.E., T.D., Koubeh 
les Bains, Zeitoun, Cairo, Egypt, Lieut.-Col., 
R.A.V.C. (T.F. Res.). Graduated London, June 
22nd, 1894. Fellowship, December 14th, 1901. 
Died, December 25th, 1938. 


COLONEL W. L. HARRISON, 

We regret to announce the death, which 
occurred on Christmas Day in the Victoria 
Hospital, Cairo, of Lt-Colonel W. L. Harrison, 
C.B.E., F.R.C.V.S. Colonel Harrison, who went to 
Egypt shortly after the War to practise as a 
veterinary surgeon, had been for the last two 
years official veterinary officer to the Jockey 
Club of Egypt and, says The Sphinx (Egypt), 
was held in the highest esteem by everybody 
connected with the local racing world, who 
greatly mourn his passing. He was a conscien- 
tious, hard-working official who carried out his 
duties with tact and consideration. He had a 


C.B.E., F.R.C.V.S. 
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distinguished record in the War, his services 
while with the British Salonika Force being 
recognised by the grant to him of the C.B.E. 

A funeral service for the late Colonel Harrison 
was held at All Saints’ Cathedral on December 
27th and was attended by Mohamed Abousbah 
Bey, Colonel Ainsworth, and Mr. R. J. Hughes, 
representing the Jockey Club of Egypt; Mr. 
Augustus Miller, Captain Cross, Eric 
litterington, Mr. M. F. Simpson, Mr. W. A. 
Langford, and Mr. Horace Mayne, besides the 
staff and students of the Veterinary College and 
a large number of others connected with racing. 
The chief mourners were Mrs. Harrison (widow), 
Mrs. G. J. Paul (daughter), and Mr. Paul. 


Tue Late Mr. W. H. BROOKE, M.R.C.V.S. 


In the course of a tribute to the late Mr. 
W. H. Brooke, M.R.c.v.s. (of whom we published 
a memoir in our last issue), the Weston 
Mercury says: “ A staunch Churchman, he was 
for many years actively associated with the 
Church of St. Peter, Handsworth, where the 
congregation made him another presentation 
when he left for Weston. On arrival in this 
town, he became connected with St. Jude’s 
Church, and held the office of warden for a time. 
The newly formed branch cof the C.E.M.S. 
numbered him amongst its members. 

“ Perhaps the local work in which Mr, Brooke 
manifested the keenest interest was that of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The welfare 
of youth was a matter close to his heart, and he 
was amongst the Y.M.C.A.’s most ardent and 
generous supporters. He was also an authority 
on biology and archaeology, and belonged to the 
Weston-super-Mare_ Branch of the Somerset 
Archaeological Society. Recently he had given 
lectures locally in connection with meat 
inspection, for students taking Royal Sanitary 
Association examinations, 

_“ His personality was pleasant and his manner 
kindly, with the result that he won the friend- 
ship of many. He experienced a serious illness 
some three or four years ago, which affected his 
general health, but he was quite active until 
Boxing Day last, when indisposition again over- 
took him.” 

The funeral took place at the local cemetery 
on January 12th, being preceded pd a service al 
St. Jude’s Church. Members of the profession 
present were Mr’ H. W. Dawes, of West 

romwich (representing the Midland Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association, of which he is 
President, also the National Veterinary Medical 
Association), and Mr. E. C. Bovett, of Bristol, 
with Mrs. Bovett. 


LEGAL NOTES 


Lion in “ Wall of Death”: Injunction Refused. 
——At the North London Police Court on Monday 
last, Ferald Egbert, of the World’s = Fair, 
was summoned at the instance of the London 
County Council when it was alleged that the 
exhibition of a lion in a “ Wall of death” at 
the World’s Fair, Islington, was accompanied 
by cruelty, asking that it be prohibited. The 
summons was dismissed. 

Mr. Kingsley Cannon, solicitor for the L.C.C., 
said the Council inspected the show as_ the 
result of complaints by many members of the 
public. The performance consisted of a_ lion 
being taken on a wooden tray or a motor vehicle 
round the ramp of a cylindrical pit about 30 ft. 
deep. It revolved at what they said was a very 
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fast speed over the ramp that formed the base 
of the pit and inclined at an angle of approxi- 
mately 45° until the vertical was reached. While 
occupying that vertical position there was no 
doubt it must cause mental terror to the animal. 

Mr. Hamilton Kirk, M.n.c.v.s., who saw the 
performance twice, said that as the driver drove 
the car the lion seemed to be very listless and 
apathetic as though it had lost entire interest in 
everything. As soon as it took its place on the 

latform it put its front paws on the board, put 
its head between its paws, and closed its eyes 
as it was whirled round about 20 or 30 times. 
The speed seemed to be very fast, and there was 
a tremendous noise from the exhaust. Mr. Kirk 
said that without lifting its head, the lion raised 
its paw as if to guard itself against the wall. 
His first feeling was one of pity, but as he saw 
the act go on, it became one of disgust. 

Mr. J. W. McIntosh, M.R.€.Vv.S., F.R.S.E., who 
saw the performance on December 30th, said 
he considered it was mental torture. 

Mr. R. E. Fearnley Whittingstall, for the 
defence, said the average time of the_ per- 
formance was 50sec, and the average speed was 
six miles an hour. This lion had been doing the 
performance for seven years. 

Professor James McCunn, giving evidence for 
the defence, said he examined the lion before 
and after the performance, which lasted 30 sec., 
and came to the conclusion there was no cruelty. 
Its physical condition was very good. Asked 
by Mr. Fearnley Whittingstall what he had to 
say about mental cruelty, Professor McCunn said 
it was difficult for anyone to give an answer 
unless he put himself in the same position as 
the lion. He took the place of the lion, with some 
trepidation. He held a handkerchief in his hand, 
which if he felt at all peculiar he was to drop, 
but after he had gone round about once he felt 
quite comfortable and was «able to put the 
handkerchief back in his pocket. He had not the 
slightest sensation of feeling as if he was going to 
fall off, and there was no dizziness. The lion 
showed no sign of mental distress. 


Mr. K. Townson, M.R.C.v.S., expressed 
agreement with Mr. McCunn, 
The Magistrate said he felt very strongly 


about the matter because he loathed that type 
of entertainment, but that had nothing whatever 
to do with the case. Eminent gentlemen had 
been called by both sides. The prosecution had 
not to his mind proved their case that there was 
such cruelty as would allow him to give them 
an injunction to stop the performance. ‘ 


Cow Wounded by its Horn.—At the Manchester 
County Police Court Frank Bolton, a_ cattle 
dealer, of Laverley Farm, West Pennard, Somer- 
set, was summoned at the instance of the 
R.S.P.C.A. (for whom Mr. C. O. Hockin appeared) 
for causing unnecessary suffering to a cow at 
Mode Wheel Cattle Market on December 13th. 

An inspector of the R.S.P.C.A, said that he 
saw one of the cows at the feeding troughs con- 
stantly jerking its head, and on going to it he 
saw that the tip of the right horn had penetrated 
the skin of the beast and had embedded itself 
in the flesh near the right eye. He drew the 
defendant’s attention to the matter, when the 
latter stated that “ the cow was exposed for sale 
at Gloucester cattle market, and that he was 
selling it on commission, and nobody saw any- 
thing wrong with it or said anything about it.” 
The defendant also added that he would saw the 
horn off. Defendant then obtained a small saw, 
and cut the point of the horn off. Witness added 


that the surroundings and the extent of the 
wound suggested long standing, and constant 
pain as well as discomfort. 

The defendant, who was rot present, was 
five guineas, with three guineas adyocate’s 
ees. 


Tuberculosis: Alleged Failure to Report and 
Segregate.—At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Edwin Lewis, 
a farmer, was summoned for failing to report a 
suspected case of tuberculosis in a cow, and 
also for failing to keep the cow isolated, After 
evidence had been given Mr. Jesson, for the 
defence, said that there was nothing in the 
Orders that Lewis had failed to carry out. He 
had had the cow only two days before sending 
her to Burton-on-Trent market (from which she 
was ordered to be taken back home). 

Lewis was fined 10s. in each case and 
£2 12s. 6d. costs. The chairman of the magis- 
trates said that it was the first case of the kind 
before the court, and the Bench had some 
sympathy for Lewis, but future cases would be 
more severely dealt with, 


Unusual Importation Act  Case.—Nicolas 
Castalos, captain of the Greek ship, Adamantos 
J. Pithis, then in the Alexandra Dock, was 
summoned at Hull recently for bringing a cow 
into port on a vessel which had been in a pro- 
hibited country. The cow had not been landed, 
but under the Animals Importation Act it is 
forbidden to bring animals into port if the vessel 
has docked in certain prohibited countries, 
under a maximum penalty of £50. Castalos 
brought the animal from a port in the Black Sea. 
Before sailing for Hull he had docked at 
Alexandria, and Egypt is a prohibited country. 

Defendant explained to the Stipendiary 
Magistrate (Mr. J. R. Macdonald) that the cow 
was with calf, and as he was a member of the 
Greek Orthodox Church he was not able to kill 
an animal when it was in such a condition. “I 
know there is a law against the importation of 
animals,” said Castalos, “ but I am pledged by my 
religion to keep it on board. For four months I 
have fed it on board.” 

Mr. Macdonald said that it was a serious thing, 
as we had to keep animal disease out of the 
country. “ But I am told,” he said, “that the 
skipper is doing everything required.” Imposin 
the fine, he added, “I have been mercifu 
because you are a man holding a_ genuine 
religious belief.” 

r. P. T. Hamer, of the Town Clerk’s Depart- 
ment, prosecuted. 


* * * * 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON B.Sc. (Ver. Sct.) 

Mr. Robert A. A. Beament and Mr, Leslie Gwyn 
Harris have passed in Part II of the second 
examination in Veterinary Science for the 
a of London degree of Bachelor of 
Science (Vet. Sci.) held in December, 1938. 

FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY 
Rome, May To 207Tn, 1939 


The following provisional programme has now 
been arranged :— 
Hotel 


May 14th—5  p.m.: 
Ambasciatori. 
May 15th—10.30 a.m.: Inauguration of the Con- 
ess; 4 to 7 p.m.: Motor coach drive through 
ome (free); 9 p.m.: Reception. 


Reception at 


January 21st, 1939. 


May 16th—9 to 12 noon: Congress Meetings; 
12.30 a.m.: Luncheon (free); 2 p.m.: Visit to 
the University City (free); 3 to 7 p.m.: Congress 
Meetings; 9 p.m.: Reception. 

For the Lady Members.—A trip to Tivoli and 
tea in Frascati, 4 to 7.30 p.m. (no charge). 
17th—9 a.m.: Congress Meetings; 
12.30 p.m.: Luncheon (no charge); 2 p.m.: Visit 
to the Institute of Public Health and the Cancer 
Institute (no charge); 4 to 7 p.m.: Congress 
Meetings. 

For the Lady Members.—A visit to Borghese 
Museum and tea at Casina delle Rose (no charge) 
4.30 to 7 p.m.; 9 p.m.: Gala Ball at the 
Ambasciatori Hotel. 

May 18th—9 a.m, to 2 p.m.: Excursion to Ostia, 
and visit to the Excavations (offered by the 
Serono Chemical Factory); 4 to 7 p.m.: Congress 
Meetings; 9 p.m.: Gala, or Banquet (offered by a 
chemical factory). 

May 19th—9 to 11.30 a.m.: Congress Meetings; 
5.30 p.m.: Reception in the Palatine Hill (offered 
by the Minister of National Education). 

May 20th—9 to 12 a.m.: Congress Meetings; 
3 p.m.: Visit to the Forlanini Institute, the 
Institute of Plant Pathology, and the Experi- 
mental Station (no charge); 6 p.m.: Visit to the 
Vatican City (free); 9 p.m.: Banquet or Concert 
(free). 

May 21st—For the Ladies.—Visit to the Vatican 
Museums; Excursion by motor coach to Littoria 
and Sabaudia; Luncheon in Sabaudia (free). 

It will be seen that the membership subscrip- 
tion of 250 lire covers the cost of all the above- 
mentioned excursions and entertainments. 


TRAVELLING FACILITIES 


The Compagnia Italiano Turismo (C.1.T.) 
77/81, Regent Street, London, W.1, have been 
ares travel agents to the Congress, and they 
will supply full information on application. 
Italian railways offer 70 per cent. reduction on 
return tickets. The special rates between London 
and Rome are:— 

Return ticket London/Rome via Dover/Calais/ 
Paris / Modane / Turin / Genoa: ‘irst class, 
£13 9s. 2d.; Second class, ¢9 18s, 3d. The best 
service leaves London at 11 a.m., arriving in 
Rome on the following day at 4.30 p.m. 
sleeping-car accommodation is required, 
supplement would be as follows—First class, 
£4 5s. 3d.; Second class, £3 12s. Od. each way. 

There will also be provided four special 
excursions to places of interest in Italy after the 
conclusion of the Congress, for which there will 
be a 50 per cent. reduction on the Italian State 
Railways. English members of ithe Congress may 
book for these tours at the office of C.L.T. at the 
tourist rate of 98 lire to the £1. 

Members’ subscriptions (in English money 
£2 12s. 6d.) may be sent to the Hon. Secretary 
of the British National Committee, Dr, Fred 
Bullock, 9/10, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 
The last date for receipt of subscriptions is 
March 25th, 1939. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
N.F.U. AND THE SLAUGHTER POLICY 


In the course of the annual report of the 
Eouncil of the National Farmers’ Union, pre- 
sented to the annual meeting held in London on 
Tuesday and Wednesday last, mention is made 
of the steps being taken in tackling the 
problems of the eradication of animal diseases, 
and it is stated that the number of outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease between January Ist 
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and December 15th, 1938, was 179, as compared 
with 129 and 59 in the corresponding periods 
of 1937 and 1936. The disease is still rampant on 
the Continent, and in the view of the Diseases 
of Animals Committee of the Union the extent to 
which it has been possible to control it in this 
country is a complete” vindication of the 
slaughter policy and a tribute to the organisa- 
tion of the Animals’ Health Division of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Other matters dealt with 
in the report include agricultural policy, the 
livestock position, and the Milk Industry Bill. 


, The Minister of Agriculture for South Africa, 
Colonel W. R. Collins, has authorised the shoot- 
ing of 7,000 head of cattle infected with foot-and- 
mouth disease in the Pilgrim’s Rest district, 
Transvaal. Between £18,000 and £19,000 will be 
paid in compensation. 


* 
BRITISH POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The Earl of Athlone, as Chancellor of the 
University of London, who was chairman of 
the committee responsible for the establishment 
of the British Post-Graduate Medical School of 
the University, recently visited the school, which 
is attached to the L.C.C. Hammersmith Hospital, 
Shepherd’s Bush, and is the first organised 
university school in this country to be devoted 
to the further education of graduates in 
medicine. 

aving recalled the steps which resulted in 
the fruition of the plans which had been made 
for the creation of what he might perhaps be 
allowed to call “his own baby,” the Earl of 
Athlone reminded his hearers that when King 
George V opened the school he expressed the 
hope that it would draw students and teachers 
alike from all parts of the Empire and from 
regions even more widely spread. That wish had 
been amply fulfilled. He (the Earl of Athlone) 
welcomed students there that day equally from 
the Empire oversea and from all other parts of 
the world. The more we saw of our brethren 
from oversea and from other countries’ the 
better for the world; he was a great believer in 
meeting and getting to know the views of people 
from other countries. 

In the three-and-a-half years of its existence 
2,299 medical men from all over the world had 
studied there, of whom 1,600 were students 
engaged in serious study of some branch of 
medicine and 696 were general practitioners 
attending refresher courses. In providing for 
the refresher courses for general practitioners 
the school had had the generous co-operation 
and assistance of many of the other hospitals in 
London and instruction had been given with the 
help of experts from most of the large London 
hospitals. The school had also provided a series 
of special courses of lectures by well-known and 
acknowledged experts, who described the latest 
advances in medicine. 

With these facts in mind, he was not surprised 
to learn that the school, so modestly started, had 
alread outgrown its accommodation and 
urgently required more lecture theatres and 
laboratories. He could well understand that the 
teaching was being handicapped in many 
directions by this lack of accommodation, and 
he trusted that proposals for extensions now 
under consideration might be given effect to at 
an early date. 

‘Opened in 1935, the school represents a new 
experiment in medical education in England. 
For the first time a hospital controlled and 
managed by a local authority—the L.C.C,—is 


—_ 
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ulilised as a teaching school, while that body 
makes a contribution to the school for services 
rendered to the hospital. The school is for 
qualified practitioners only, no undergraduates 
being admitted. Provision is made for practi- 
tioners who are prepared to spend one month 
to a year in improving their knowledge, officers 
of the medical services of the Crown specialising 
in any branch of medicine, intensive refresher 
courses for general practitioners, and similar 
courses, spread over a longer period, for those 

with a small amount of spare time available. 
Last year over 400 panel doctors had refresher 
courses of two weeks to meet the Ministry of 
Health requirements; this year 600 are being 
catered for. The courses include promotion 
classes for the R.A.M.C. and the Indian Medical 
Service for officers of the rank of captain and 
major. Seventeen of these officers are now 
attending a ten-weeks’ course, Arrangement have 
also been made with the Navy to accept two 
naval medical officers, usually of the rank of 
lieutenant-commander, one as a house physician 
and one as a house surgeon. At the present time 
100 students are taking advantage of the facili- 
ties offered, representing students from all parts 
of the world.) 


ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Harewood, k.G., 
G.C.v.0., has accepted the office of president of 
the Health Congress which is to be held at 
Scarborough from July 3rd to 8th, 1939, by The 
Royal Sanitary Institute. 

The Congress will be divided into sections 
dealing with, inter alia, preventive medicine, 
veterinary hygiene, and tropical hygiene. 

In addition, there will be conferences of 
representatives of public health services. 


Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


* * * * * 

THE POTENCY OF SYNTHETIC TUBERCULIN 

To Tue Eprror or THe VeTERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—The lack of comment upon this subject, 
subsequent upon the publication of the article 
by R. F. Montgomerie and A. Thomson, is 
probably due to the fact that it coincided with 
the festive season, when even the veterinary 
profession may be excused for indulging in a 
respite from the urgent problems besetting it. 

Although the authors confine their obser, ations 
to statements of fact, in the form of the results 
they have obtained, and refrain from making 
premature and dogmatic deductions therefrom, 
their work tends to confirm the fears lying 
dormant the minds’ of very many 
practitioners. 

do know that practitioners all over the 

country are extremely exercised in their minds 
as to the efficiency of tuberculin, as issued to-day, 
as a weapon in the eradication of tuberculosis 
amongst cattle; and they realise that our pro- 
fession stands to be judged by the world at large 
upon the success of the drive to eliminate this 
scourge from the country’s herds. 


The publication of this work is, therefore, 
timely, although it would have been preferable 
if such investigations had been possible five or 
six years ago, so that the matter could have 
been finally settled before the inception of the 
present nation-wide scheme to combat tuberculo- 
sis in bovines, with its attendant vast expendi- 
ture of public funds. 

However, better late than never, and one must 
concur with the view of the authors of this 
highly important work that the matter is 
extremely urgent, and give one’s fullest support 
to their plea that further work be immediately 
undertaken on a sufficiently vast scale to pro- 
duce evidence which will result in the 
production and use of a_ reliable’ standard 
tuberculin of a known consistent potency. 

Two alternatives suggest themselves to the 
writer, as to how best these necessary clinical 
data, and where possible post-mortem findings, 
could be obtained. First, if not contrary to 
public and/or Ministerial policy, the co-opera- 
tion of the Ministry should be sought with a 
view to employing the L.C, tuberculin in con- 
junction with the C.T. as used at present in all 
tests under the “survey” and attested herds 
schemes. Admittedly, in the latter instance the 
suggestion may be open to the objection that 
experimental work of this type might prejudice 
the admitted success of this scheme in many 
parts of the country; but this would not obtain 
where tests are carried out under the “ survey.” 
Secondly, should the foregoing prove inaccepl- 
able or impracticable, an appeal should be made 
for the voluntary co-operation of as large a 
number of practitioners as possible in every part 
of the country with Dr. Montgomerie and his 
colleagues, in an endeavour to produce as vast a 
volume of comparative results as possible. 

There is no doubt that very many men will be 
only too anxious to assist in this work, and that 
its completion at a comparatively early date is « 
vital necessity. 

It is to be hoped that practitioners will 
emerge from their customary literary isolation, 
and will ventilate the subject freely in’ the 
columns of your journal; and_ better still that 
they will get into touch with Dr. Montgomerie 
at an early date and offer to him their whole- 
hearted collaboration, in the interests of the pro- 
fession and the stockowner. 

Yours faithfutly, 
T. A. R. 
Hon, Secretary, Sociely of Veterinary 


Practitioners. 
Browneaves, 
Cranleigh. 
January 15th, 1939. 
* 


THE LOVEDAY REPORT 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I was ashamed indeed to read the letter 
written under this head by Dr. Whitehouse, 
Principal of the Glasgow Veterinary College. 

There should be no man more overjoyed than 
he to read the Report of the Loveday Committee 
which, in my opinion, has exposed in no 
uncertain manner the defects in the Veterinary 
Educational system of Great Britain. 

To read Dr. Whitehouse’s letter one would 
form the opinion that Glasgow Veterinary 
College was a perfect example of what an 
Educational Institution should be, and that any- 
one who suggested that it was not should be 
severely reprimanded, and_ treated’ with 
contempt. 


January 21st, 1939. 


As a graduate of that College I can without 
fear of contradiction state that the Glasgow 
Veterinary College is far from being the ideal 
educational institution. In the first place the 
College buildings are dilapidated and the environ- 
ment is, I think, one of the grimmest in Glasgow. 
The equipment is practically nil and what does 
exist is ancient and totally inadequate for the 
requirements of the College. Of the teaching 
staff I shall say nothing as cveryone who has 
passed through the Glasgow Veterinary College 
will have their own personal opinions. 

I appeal to you, Dr. Whitehouse, through the 
columns of this paper to withdraw your personal 
feelings and lend your wholehearted support to 
past, present and future students, and to your 
staff, to encourage the Government to put the 
Glasgow Veterinary College on the highest 
pinnacle as a centre of veterinary educatien in 
the — Isles. 


am, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. G. G. PEVIE, M.R.C.V.S., 
Velerinary Officer, 
Tanganytka Territory. 


Department of Veterinary Science 
and Animal Husbandry, 
Mwanza, 
Tanganyika Territory. 
December 29th, 1938. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—At a respectful distance I have followed 
with interest and sympathy the discussion in 
your columns on the Report of the Loveday 
Committee. While not competent to advise on 
the academical side of the question I would 
venture some observations on the value of rural 
experience to the veterinary student. 

he metaphor of the camel and the needle’s 
eye, appropriate as it is to a veterinary argu- 
ment, might not be understood in an irreligious 
age, so I will let the cliché rest and be content 
to say that in my opinion it is not easy for one 
without knowledge or love of country life to 
enjoy and live to the full the veterinary life as it 
should be lived. That is because the_ true 
veterinary philosophy is rooted in the soil and 
because our problems at bottom are’ more 
natural than artificial. Not one of us knows 
more than a small fraction of what there is still 
to be known concerning the relation of nature to 
the operations of intensive farming, whence 
disease arises. The knowledge that we lack is 
best had at first hand. There has never been a 
time when British veterinary school education 
was so much divorced from reality as it is at 
present and never a time when it was so neces- 
sary for our young men to be in close touch with 
the things that matter. For the sake of British 
prestige alone, the British veterinary schools 
should eagerly welcome and even seek extension 
of the proposals for farm training and rural 
stations. 

Not once but often in the course of my 
sojourning in the Dominions I have had to listen 
to statements that British veterinary training has 
become too urban and too limited to compete 
with training in South Africa and Australia, if 
not Canada. If these objections to British 
education are well-founded, and I think they are, 
such criticisms as those voiced by one of your 
correspondents, and no doubt secretly echoed 
by some of your readers, to the effect that rural 
life dulls the mind and farmers’ sons are louts, 
lose their point. There are still innumerable 
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families in British towns not long come from the 
country that retain the rural tradition and 
sympathy with nature and there is no doubt that 
excellent veterinarians can be obtained from this 
source, But I deny that the real dyed-in-the-wool 
urban dweller will as a rule make as good a 
veterinarian as the British farmer’s son and I 
suggest the fact that the former class of person 
seldom chooses veterinary practice is proof that 
his heart is not likely to be in the work, 

It is for such reasons as these that I would 
support with all my heart the proposals of the 
Loveday Committee, your own eloquent com- 
mentary, and such’ pathetic and reasonable 
appeals as that contained in the letter from the 
Students’ Union. 

Yours faithfully, 
WAKEFIELD RAINEY. 
Bloemfontein, O.F.S., 


South Africa, 
December 28th, 1938. 


To THE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—In presenting the culogies of the Loveday 
Report, as. given in your’ correspondence 
columns, as “ overwhelmingly in favour” of the 
Report, one ought to add the important words 
“with certain reservations.” 1 feel assured that 
the common-sense of our ruling body and the 
technical knowledge possessed by its members 
will deal with the Loveday Report’s recommen- 
dations in a sound and statesmanlike way. The 
question of finance is important but one hardly 
knows of any measures for social and_ intel- 
lectual betterment on which more money seems 
to be wasted than on education. The truth is 
that in many phases of it we are not getting 
value for money. Some teachers tell me_ that 
this is due to the low mentality of the raw 
material. However this may be, our demand 
notes tell us what a river of money is flowing 
away for education. A modicum of university- 
graduateness may lead to a fuller and happier life 
for the right type of man, but on the other hand, 
it may make a country practitioner or a Crown 
Colony man very lonely and miserable and the 
university education may accentuate his depres- 
sion for, as “ Crown Colonist” truly observes, 
“the powers that be and the public too” need 
educating. 

I was rather amused at “Crown Colonist” 
mentioning our profession as “a_ keystone” 
supporting human medicine and agriculture. If 
this is so it surely ought to have “a superiorily 
complex” that is quite visible to an unbiased 
observer. 

It is money applied in the wrong direction or 


. 


insufficiently supplied that anakes of 
our veterinary colonists discontented. Grit 
and brains are not wanting, despite what 


“Crown Colonist” writes about “ extra qualifi- 
cations.” When we know about Hutcheon, 
Gilruth, Woodruff, Theiler, du Toit and = such 
men, some good material seems to have been in 
evidence, but whether it has received anywhere 
near sufficient financial support is another tale. 
Yours faithfully, 
G. MAYALL. 
Bolton, 
January 7th, 1939. 


WHITE HEIFER DISEASE 
To THE EpITror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—While agreeing with Mr. Hart that 
“white heifer disease” (what a clumsy, meaning- 
less term, to be sure!) occurs frequently in 


. 
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heifers other than white, I find myself in com- 
plete disagreement with his description of the 
condition. Every case | have met with has mani- 
fested itself after the first service; bul the 
* ballooning” felt on examination per rectum 
has been in every case the vagina filled with a 

urulent fluid, and not the uterus, whose os I 
1ave been able to feel in its normal position on 
breaking down the’ obstruction across the 
vagina and liberating the contents, 

One imagines the anatomical abnormality to 
have been present from birth, and that the 
symptoms of straining and discomfort associated 
with the disease are set up by the imperfect 
coitus possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
Paut CROSFIELD. 
Chipping Norton, 


Oxon. 
January 15th, 1939. 


To THE Eprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir.—I cannot claim to have encountered, in 
the course of nearly 25 years’ practice, the 
number of cases (over 100) that Mr. Hart has, and 
am not sorry, as I have quite enough other 
diseases of the genital tract in cattle to contend 
with; and I therefore hesitate to contradict his 
opinion that the condition is not due to an 
imperforate hymen. I must, however, say that 
in the cases that I have encountered, this has 
been the condition, and if the membrane which 
has imprisoned the fluid was not an imperforate 
hymen, I cannot give it any other name. Such 
cases have for the most part proved hopeless 
for breeding purposes, me are usually noticed 
after the animal has been served. The straining 
efforts with the passage of a negligible amount 
of faeces, have suggested to the stockman that 
the condition was due to constipation, and true 
to custom, salts ad lib., plus oil, have been liber- 
ally poured down the throat. I have seen the 
condition in a roan Shorthorn, but the majority 
have been in white heifers. The quickest and 
casiest way to rupture the membrane, is to use 
either a trocar and cannula or a sharp knife, and 
then introduce a finger and finally the whole 
hand, and break it down, standing well clear and 
to the side of the animal. 

True imperforate hymen precludes conception, 
and without wishing to adopt in any way, a 
“high-falutin) manner,” as_ criticism of this 
nature is of no value, | would suggest that r¢ports 
of dystocia due to a_ persistent’ hymen = are 
founded on errors in diagnosis, to which even 
the best of us, if we are honest, must confess that 
we are only too frequently liable. In effect. a 
condition ‘approaching that of a “double 
vagina” was present. 

No doubt other correspondents will comment: 
it is a pity that there is not a greater interchange 
of views in these columns. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. F. D. Turt, F.n.c.v.s. 

“ Rothiemurchus,” 

St. Cross, 
Winchester. 


THE “VETERINARY RECORD”: 
A PRACTITIONER’S VIEW 
To THE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 
Sir,—May I be allowed to express an opinion 
which I believe will be shared by many members 
of the profession? It is that the articles which 
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appear in the Velerinary Record nowadays, are 
so “highbrow” that the general practitioner 
finds it increasingly difficult to “ get a word in 
edgeways.” 

Week after week, we see ils pages adorned 
with columns of figures, and technical details, 
which are absolutely of no interest to anybody 
but the laboratory expert. Once again, in the 
edition dated January 7th, I see no less than 
14} pages, occupied with a learned discourse on 
“ Roup in young chickens.” Splendid, no doubt, 
but academic, and of very passing interest to 
“the man in the street,” the poor old “ G.P.” 

The Veterinary Record, as {| understand it, is 
intended to be a weekly journal for the pro- 
fession, and, as the profession consists, for the 
most part, of general practitioners, | am begin- 
ning to fear that the Editorial Committe is 
neglecting our interests somewhat, [ think there 
should be more clinical matter, more records of 
cases met within practice, of special and unusual 
interest. I have myself attempted to furnish a 
little of this commodity from time to time, but 
the fortunes of my contributions have been 
varied. Nevertheless, the Editorial Committee 
could, [ think, just “ dot the i’s, and cross the 
ts” when, in their mature wisdom, they thought 
it necessary. 

It is not necessary for the article to be a 
literary gem, so long as it is a true and accurate 
record of the case. There are, | know, many 
members of our profession whose gifts of narra- 
tive could well assuage our thirst in this con 
nection, and who would be ready and willing to 
make their quota of articles, provided suitable 
remuneration could be arranged. Good clinical 
articles cost something to produce, by way of 
laboratory charges, etc., for the examination of 
blood, pus, specimens, and so forth.* 

Years ago, I sent up an account of a case T had 
come across, in a bullock. Nobody seemed to 
know what it was. Weeks later, another member 
saw a similar case. He reported it. Still no 
replies. It was for Sir John Moore, while turn- 
ing over the pages of the Lancet, a month or so 
later, to provide what was, no doubt, a correct 
explanation of the disease. Some record by a 
doctor, of an experiment, remotely connected 
with our cases, gave a clear and_ rational 
elucidation, and I hope, some day, this disease 
will find a place in our text-books. 

I have read articles in the Record so adorned 
and embellished as to be much more amusing 
than instructive. A thousand tons of ore may 
have to be dug out before one grain of radium is 
discovered. And yet it is abundantly worth 
while. So it is with our clinical records, in a 
lesser degree. Only one grain of fact may 
emerge from a pile of papers, but that fact alone 
may throw a_ beam of light along the path of 
discovery, sufficient to reveal a hidden truth of 
great importance, in the cause of medical 
science. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. E. BLACKWELL, M.R.C.V.S. 


Wood Burcote, 
Towcester. 


(*It will be within the memory of many of 
our readers that, after an extended trial, the 
policy of giving honoraria for clinical contribu- 
tions, as an inducement to practitioners to record 
their interesting cases was discontinued, the 
number of case reports received during the trial 
period, so far from increasing, having 
diminished.—Fdilor. 


